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ISSUES RELATING TO NAT?^ONAL YOUTH 
SERVICE 



TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. ^ 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:15 a.m., in rooni 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Martinez, Jontz, Gunderson, 
and Grandy. 

Staff present: Eric Jensen, staff director; Bruce Packard, legisla- 
tive assistant; Tammy Harris, chief clerk; and Mary Gardner, mi- 
nority legislative associate. 

Mr. Martinez. I would like to call this meeting to order and an- 
nounce that we have joining with us, as members of the committee, 
Mr. Fred Grandy and Mr. James Jontz. 

This hearing of the Employment Opportunities Subcommittee is 
called to receive testimony on National Youth Services. National 
Youth Services is a broad concept that will allow the youth of this 
nation to serve their country and communities through public serv- 
ice. Youth Service members may, after completing their service, re- 
ceive education benefits in exchange for those services. 

We have seen first-hand successful Youth Service programs in 
New York City and San Francisco. 

This focus on National Youth Service comes at a time when, 
even though we face major budget deficits, we still need to cope 
with the decay of our public infrastructures and the rapid deterio- 
ration of our natural and cultural resources. We must also realize 
our nation's youth are facing alarming high rates of unemploy- 
ment, and there can be a correlation between the two problems. 

For the group of lo-to-l9-year-olds, we have an 18 percent unem- 
ployment rate, meaning IV2 million teenagers do not have work. 
With the larger group of 16-to-24-years-olds, 13 percent of the 
group, or 3 million youth, are unemployed. 

The picture is even more bleak for minorities and women. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of black teenagers, 24 percent of Hispt.nic 
teenagers, and 15 percent of teenage women are unemployed. 

We are clearly at a time when we must look for solutions to 
these problems. 

(1) 
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The concept of the National Youth Service, which will provide 
needed voluntary help for States and communities, is. a perfect so- 
lution, in my mind, for the wide-ranging problems confronting us. 

In addition to providing needed employment, useful public serv- 
ice can be a very important factor in the educational and personal 
development of young people. The service concept focuses on cre- 
ative energies of both the government and the youth worker on • 
finding solutions to our nation's problems. 

Numerous National Service bills have been introduced in this 
Congress, including H.R. 460, H.R. 1468, H.R. 1479, and H.R. 2225, 
mtroduced by Congressmen Panetta, Torricelli, McCurdy, and Si- 
korski. Mr. Sikorski has also introduced legislation to amend the 
Higher Education Act to include the Youth Service concept. 

We will be hearing from the Members today on their ideas of 
how we can apply Youth Services towards meeting the national 
and local imperatives. We look forward to hearing their testimony. 

With that, I will turn to the Members of the panel and ask if 
they have an opening statement. 

Mr. Grandy. 

Mr. Grandy. I have none. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Jontz. 

Mr. Jontz. I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Then we will begin with you, Mr. McCurdy. 

Mr. McCurdy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAVE McCURDY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr. McCurdy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee. It is a pleasure to have the opportunity to appear 
before you this morning— and I see my good friend and colleague, 
the ranking Member, Mr. Gunderson, joining us— to appear before 
you this morning. 

I have a formal statement that J would like to summarize and 
admit into the record, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like just 
briefly to make some points, because I think it is important that 
we be informal and discuss the importance of the issue that we are 
covering today. 

Almost 200 years ago, Mr. Chairman, Thomas Jefferson said that 
a tour of duty was due from every citizen of this country in what- 
ever service he might be most helpful to this country. Well, today I 
think that imperative is even greater; that with the declining budg- 
ets, with the scarce resources, and the crying need for more serv- ^ 
ices, the time has come for some type of national service program. 

On March 9th of this year, I introduced H.R. 1479, the National 
Service Act, to establish a voluntary program of national service. 
Under this bill, participants age 17 to 26 would provide civilian or • 
military service in exchange for Federal aid to continue their edu- 
cation. 

The bill would phase out existing Federal student assistance pro- 
grams over a 2-year period. After th^t time, with some excep- 
tions—and there always have to be some exceptions, I think, in 
these bills— only those who have participated in a National Service 
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program would be eligible for Federal education assistance, includ- 
ing scholarships, loans, and loan guarantees. 

In effect. Federal student aid programs would be restructured so 
that the sole criterion, with a few exceptions, would be participa- 
tion in voluntary national service. Now, again I stress voluntary, 
and I stress the fact that this is probably the most far-reaching of 
the proposals that have been presented, and I think it is one that 
deserves careful consideration. 

I would like to briefly address the two types of national service 
created under this bill. The first is military national service. We 
are facing a decliiiing pool of youth available for military service 
today. This shortage threatens to reduce the quality of our armed 
forces and to increase the already high cost of these forces. 

Currently, we depend on the system of high levels of incentives, 
pay, bonuses, and frills to attract people into the military. The ef- 
fective yearly compensation of a prJvate first class is now approxi- 
mately $15,000 a year. This exceeds the average starting salary of 
American teachers. This is for a private first class. 

The defense budget cannot withstand the inevitable increases in 
the already high levels of compensation that would be necessary to 
attract sufficient numbers of qualified youth into military service. 

I would also like to indicate, Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, that the priorities within the Reagan 
budgets over the past few years in defense havw been in the invest- 
ment accounts, that is, in the weapons systems, the ships, planes, 
SDI, whatever the system might be. 

At the same time, we have tried to compete with the private 
sector in the all-voluntary force by having the incentives. 

A recent article in the Air Force Times Magazine indicated that 
the Air Force is now $340 million short on its payroll. They are un- 
derfunded by that amount, and they see this as a continuing prob- 
lem. 

This is going to be an ever-greater problem in the future, and I 
think we are going to have to address it. 

The second option under my bill is civilian national service. 
There are mai^y unmet national. State, and community needs in 
health care ana environmental conservation, in assistance to the 
elderly, to name only a few. 

Under existing programs these needs are unlikely to be met by 
business or government. Voluntary civilian national service can 
make a substantial contribution to meeting these needs. 

The comprehensive National Service program would encompass a 
substantial proportion of eligible youth, but would remain volun- 
tary, with inducement for service being educational assistance. But 
by placing the duties of citizenship at the forefront of the National 
Service debate, our young people will get more than just an aca- 
demic experience. They will learn democratic values that are too 
often taken for granted today by Americans of all ages. 

Franklin Roosevelt initiated the depression-era Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. John Kennedy created the Peace Corps; Lyndon 
Johnson, VISTA, which is a model for domestic youth service. 

It is time to renew the idea of civic service in both the military 
and civilian spheres. National Service represents an appeal to the 
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broad values of citizenship rather than to the narrow needs of self- 
interest. 

would like to share with you one of my favorite quotations from 
a famous American, Walter Lippmann, in 1940— and my good 
friend, Mr. Gunderson, is smiling, because he has heard me quote 
this a number of times. Addressing his 30-year class reunion at 
Harvard, Lippmann said: 

You took the good things for granted; you must earn them again. It is written 
that for every nght you cherish, you have a duty that you must fulfill; for every 
hope you entertain, you have a task that you must perform; for eveiy good that you 
wish could happen, you will have to sacrifice your comfort and cas^. There is noth- 
ing for nothing any longer. 

Voluntary national service is a way for young people to develop a 
senset of commitment to their country and, at the same time, re- 
ceive assistance toward a good education. With the National Serv- 
ice Act, they will be getting something for something. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, and I would be 
happy to respond to any questions that you might have at this 
time. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Dave McCurdy follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Dave McCurdy, a Representative 'n Congress From 

THE State of Oklahoma 

Mr. Chairrnan and members c£ the subcommittee: 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify today on an issue I 
think we all agree is of great importance. 

On March 9 of this year, I introduced H.R. 1479, The 
National Se**vice Act, to establish a voluntary program of 
national service. Under the bill, participants aged 17 to 26 
would provide civilian or military service in exchange for 
Federal aid to continue their education. Th« bill would phase 
out existing federal student assistance prograias over a two-year 
period. After that time, with some exceptions, cnly those who 
have participated in the National Service program would be 
eligible for federal educational assistance, including 
scholarships, loans, and loan guarantees, in effect, federal 
student aid programs would be restructured so that the sole 
criterion, with a few exceptions, would be participation in 
voluntary national service. 

I would like briefly to address the two types of national 
service created under this bill. The first is military national 
service. We are now facing a declining pool of youth available 
for military service. This shortage threatens to reduce the 
quality of our armed forces and to increase the already high 
costs of these forces. Currently, we depend on a system of high 
levels of incentives, pay, bonuses., and "frills" to attract 
people into the military. 
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The effective yearly compensation of a private first class Is 
now approximately $15,000; this exceeds the average starting 
salary of American teachers. The defense budget cannot 
withstand the Inevitable Increases In already high levels of 
compensation that would be necessary to attract sufficient 
numbers of qualified youth Into military service. 

The second option under my bill Is civilian national 
service. There are many unmet national, state, and community 
needs in health care, environmental conservation, and assistance 
to the elderly, to name only a few. Under existing programs, 
these needs are unlikely to be met by business or government. 
Voluntary civilian national service could make a substantial 
contribution to meeting these needs. 



A comprehensive national service program would encompass a 
substantial proportion of eligible youth, but would remain 
voluntary, with the Inducement for service being educational 
assistance, ^.it by placing the duties of citizenship at the 
forefront of the National Service debate, our young people will 
get more than just an academic experience. They will learn 
democratic values thtt are too often taken for granted today by 
Americans of all ages. 

Franklin Roosevelt InitidLcd the depression-era Civilian 
Conservation Corps. John Kennedy created the Peace Corps. 
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Lyndon Johnson set up VISTA as a model for domestic youth 
service. It is time to renew the idea of civic service in both 
the military and civilian spheres. Nat^'^nal service represents 
an appeal to the broad values of citizenship rather than to the 
narrow needs of self interest. 

I would like to share with you one of my favorite 
quotations from a famous American, Walter Lippmann. In 1940, 
addresi;ing his 30-year class reunion at Harvard, Lippmann said, 
"You took the good things for granted, you must earn them 
again. It is written that for every right you cherish, you have 
a duty that you must fulfill; for every hope you entertain, you 
have a task that you must perform; for every good that you wish 
could happen, you will have to sacrifice your comfort and ease. 
There is nothing for nothing any longer." 

Voluntary national service is a way for young people to 
develop a sense of commitment to their country and, at the same 
time, receive assistance toward a good education. With the 
National Service Act, they will be getting soir.eth3.ng for 
something. 
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Mr. Martinez. Mr. McCurdy, we are going to hold the questions 
until after we hear from Mr. Panetta. 

I would say, though, in a short statement, Mr. Lippmanin summa- 
rized the bill in that one paragraph. 

Mr. Panetta. 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I apologize 
for being late. I was in a meeting with the Speaker. 

First of all, I would like my statement to be made a part of the 
record, and I will just try to summarize its key points, if I might. 

Mr. Martinez. I should say that all the written testimony sub- 
mitted will be entered in the record in their entirety, without any 
objections, and you can summarize. 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OP RON. LEON PANEl A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STA'. OF CALIFOP-NIA 

Mr. Panetta. Mr. Chairman, first ol all, my particular thanks to 
you and the members of this subcommittee for holding this hearing 
on National Youth SJenace. 

I am also pleased that iny colleagues, is Dave McCurdy, Bob Tor- 
ricelli and Gerry Sikorski, who have all been very interested in 
this issue, have this opj '^unity to present our concerns to you at 
this hearing. 

And also my thanks to the numerous individuals and organiza- 
tions who have entcusiasticrUy supported the effort to develop a 
National Youth Service. You will be hearing from some of them 
today. 

! think, very briefly, youth service in this country is a concept 
whoso time has come. 

We all know that our youth represent our most precious national 
r^urce for the future, and I think all of us share some concerns 
about what is happening with regard to our youth at the present 
time in our society. 

I think there are some disturbing trends that all of us are aware 
of. We know, for example, that we are looking at a large number of 
jobless youth in our society. They represent about 39 percent of all 
unemployed, about 3.1 million jobless youth in our society today. 

The total national unemployment is about 7 percent. Teen unem- 
ployment, as many of you know, is at 14 percent ior whites, a 1 
then when you look at the black population, it is 38 percent, and 
for Hispanics, as high as 26 percent. 

So, there is no question that the whole area of unemployment, 
particularly among teens in our society, is of growing concern to all 
of us. 

Secondly, as a result of tightening on pursestrings at the nation- 
al level over the last few years, we also are aware of the fact that a 
lot of these responsibilities have been shifted to the State and local 
level so they are assuming a lot more responsibility for services 
that are needed in serving the populations of this country. 

Vital community services need to be delivered, and yet are suf- 
fering as a conseq ;3nce, obviously, of the constrictions that we face 
at the Federal level. This is a reality. I think it is something that 
we all recognize, and yet those services need to be met. 
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And lastly, L think there is just a kind of general concern about 
the lack of creativity and civic responsibility, particularly among 
students and those in college, that I think should concern us all. 
Rather than turning those energies toward helping in the public 
sector, there seems to be an inward nature developing in our socie- 
ty with regard to how these students, values and the careers they 
pursue. 

And so for all of those rsasons, I -think v/e recognize the need to 
move toward some kind of national service system. 

I think the opportunity is there. It is estimated by those ^hat 
have looked at this issue — particularly Richard Danzig and Peter 
Szanton in their book on National Service— that some 3.5 million 
positions could be filled by youth service workers and help fill the 
gaps. 

These jobs include about a million in education, 700,000 in the 
health field, nearly 1.5 million in child care, about 165,000 in con- 
servation and environment, 250,000 opportunities in criminal jus- 
tice and public safety, not to mention teachers' aides, individual 
tutors, home health care, hospital aides, fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion workers, and a whole host of other areas that provide these 
opportunities. 

Let me also mention, Mr. Chairman, without denigrating job 
training programs that we nov/ support in this country— they 
range somewhere, I think, in the vicinity of $5-$6 billion that we 
now spend on job training— but to put a young person into a job 
such as we envision here, in my book, means a great deal more 
than just providing training and then putting them out there 
where there is no job. 

And I speak from personal experience. My son— cue of my sons— 
who is very interested in the medical area went to school, and yet 
what impressed him most about getting into the medical area was 
the fact that he worked in an emergency ward in a community hos- 
pital as part of this kind of service. And that inspired him more 
than anything else to move toward the medical field. 

And I have seen that happen in my other son— who is in the 
Peace Corps right now in Africa, working in water conservation- 
inspired by the kind of service that we provided him, fortunately, 
in the Peace Corps to get involved in that area. 

So, on a personal basis, I have seen this, and I think that this 
kind of effort, for all we spend on the job training efforts, can 
prove much more worthwhile in terms of inspiring young people to 
go into useful professions in our society. 

There are literally millions of young volunteers that I think are 
searching for a greater sense of purpose and spirit in terms of this 
kind of service system. 

The purpose of the bill that you are focusing on here today tries 
to acknowledge that even within our society today, there are a 
number of these programs going on. We have some 27 year-round 
State and local service and conservation corps programs that are in 
existence, a total of 41 that are now in operation involving some 
10,000 young people across the country. 

It is happening right now in different States— California, Wiscon- 
sin, Washington, Other States across this country are now involved 
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in this kind of youth service effort, they are successful, and they 
are working well. 

At a conference held on National Youth Service, the publisher of 
the National Journal made what I think is a very good point: 

Our national security is also defined by the skill, the grit, and the vision of our 
youne people I call them the real reservoir of national security. If they can be en- 
gaged across this land in attacking our core problems, from the environment to edu- 
cation to social services, then I am convmced that we can have a materially 
strenf:thened. commonly held United States of America-.that is, if as a nation ^na 
if as a people we care enough to do it. 

rl?^^f A^^l^® operations going on, the purpose 

"^^^^ ^he bill that you are focusing on, is to try to give that 
kind of incentive by providing matching grants to State and local 
governments for the operation of these youth service programs. 

The purpose of the bill is to target programs that look at unmet 
human, social and environmental needs. The youth would be be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 24, and the period of service could range 
between six months and two years. 

But let me also stress that these are programs that would be de- 
veloped at the State and local level, by States, by communities, to 
meet the particular needs within their societies, not mandated by 
the Federal Government. 

What we basically do is to provide a match to those communities 
that want to develop this kind of program, because these programs 
?u on the communities and States that have enacted 

them. They would receive a living stipend, somewhere between 50 
to 110 percent of the Federal minimum wage. 

There are also additional post-service benefits that we have seen 
m many programs, such as future educational assistance, employ- 
ment vouchers, that have all worked very well, and that I think 
ought to be again encouraged within our society. 

So that is the purpose of this bill. It is basically aimed at the 
federal Government, encouraging what is already happening out 
there at the State and local level, to say this is the kind of direc- 
tion we want you to move in. 

Admittedly, it is incremental. I know that there are some who 
would like to move all the way toward an immediate national serv- 
ice system, and yet my feeling is that H.R. 460 gives us the oppor- 
tunity to move m an incremental way in that direction. 

I think the call to service is obviously something that cannot be 
taken lightly within our society. We need to try to resurrect that 
sense of duty, that sense of responsibility, among young people in 
this country. This is the way to do it. 

Another comment from the National Youth Service Conference 
that was held in San Francisco: 

This conference is just the banning, a recognition of the spirit that youth service 
can generate, but it doesn't end here. We need the help of administratore and legis- 
lators to Channel this spirit and turn our ideas into functioning programs. We chal- 
lenge you to act on our proposals and use the strength and integrity of young 
[hfng ' ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ together and do som^ 

To conclude, what I am here to do today is to ask you to look 
very seriously at H.R. 460 and to do something about beginning a 
National Youth Service Program. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Leon Panetta follows:] 
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Prepared Statea'ent or Hon. Leon E. Panetta, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Caufornia 

Mr. Chairaan, I would like to thank you and the Menbers of the Subcon 
nittee on Hur\an Resources for agreeing to hold L;»is hearing on nation- 
al youth service. I aa pleased that ny colleagues who have expressed 
a strong Interest in youth service, and with whon I have had the 
pleasure to cesrify in the past, are present today, in adddtion, I 
would also like to express ny appreciation to the nuaerous indivi- 
duals and organizations which are so enthusiastically offering their 
support of a voluntary national youth service initiative through their 
testinonies and written statenents. In particular, I an pleased that 
Dr. Frank Newaan, president of the Education Association of the States 
and a national expert on education, is able to present testicony 
tcday. 

Youth j«rvice is certainly a concept whose tine has cone. All across 
the nation, service and conservation corps, sone newly initiated and 
sone already fairly well-established, are neeting with unprecedented 
success. The excitenent these programs have generated is fast- 
spreading, as nore and nore localities join in these efforts each 
year. The spix'it and ideal isn that characterizes these corps is 
equally contagious. I believe it is high tine that we at the federal 
level catch the fever as well. 

I finaly believe that America's youth are the nost precious natural 
resource we possess. Yet all around us the strong bodies and able 
c^'nds of nillions of young people are dulled by an econony that often 
deities then the right to take a productive and respectable place in 
society. Consequently, scores of young people have turned to drugs, 
alcohol, crine and countless other vices to occupy long hours 
of idleness. Moreover, even those young people who are gainfully 
enployed are turning increasingly inward, nore concerned with making 
and spending noney for personal gain than with the condition of their 
fellow person. A recent article in the New York Tines reported that 
this is true anong a wide range of high school graduates, who are very 
opmly materialistic and nore concerned with getting rich than with 
any*-hing else. We as a society are partly to blane for this shameful 
lack c^f ^ocidl responsibility and distorted sense of values; and we as 
a society can do something about it. 

I have noted three disturbing trends which, in my mind, are relevant 
to the concerns mentioned above. First, the nore than 3.1 million 
jobless youth comprise almost 39% of all unemployed. While total 
national unemployment hovers at approximately 7%, teen joblessne.^, 
stands at 14% for whites, and the situation is even bleaker for 
for minority youth. The unemployment rate among black teenagei.^ is 
38% percent, and among Kispanics it is almost as high, at 26%. While 
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there are sone indications that the enploynent picture for youth is 
improving, there is still a long way to go, and nany of the newly- 
created jobs are low-paying, low-potential service sector tasks. 

Secondly, the recent tightening of federal purse strings has shifted 
the burden tor social programs to states and localities, which sinply 
do not ^ave the resources to conpensate for lost funding. The private 
sector, which was to step in and fill the gap, has been unable to 
cover all the bases. Consequently, vital coraaunity services havA been 
drastically cut back. The unoet huaan needs that youth service 
programs are a najor focus of this hearing and cy youtl-i service bill, - 
and I will expand on this topic shortly. 

Finally, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advanceaent of Teaching 
released a report a few years ago on the state of higher education. 
Their findings indicated a disturbing lack of creativity and civic 
responsibility among college students that is consistent with what the 
New York Tines found among high school graduates. The pressure of 
repaying massive student loans is forcing graduates to pursue careers 
in which they will be guar^inteed high salaries. Jobs in public 
service are routinely bypassed for Pore lucrative private sector 
positions, in response, the report reconnendad that we promote the 
ideals of citizenship by linking financial aid to the performance of 
conaunity service. "The most critical demand is to restore to higher 
education its original purpose of preparing graduates for a life of 
involved and committed citizenship. ... A critical task of national 
policy is to provide the incentives, the encourage lent, and tho appro- 
priate social pressure to bring about the needed change," asserted the 
Foundation. 

I raise these Concerns today because I believe that a national youth 
service program would have a direct impact on all these issues. Such 
a program would not only be an innovative mezms of restoring lost 
social services to our communitiis, but would provide youth with a 
constructive alternative to unemployment that would also serve as a 
powerful ledson in citizenship. It is ny firm belief that if we can 
demonstrate to our young people that society desperately needs and 
values their services, we can go a long way towards relieving the 
problems outlined above. 

There is very clearly a large number of pressing unmet huaan and 
societal needs that could be net by a national youth service program. 
Richard Danzig and Peter Szanton, in their recent book. National 
Service; What Would it Mean? , did a fairly careful estimate and came 
up with 3.5 million pos^itions that could be filled by youth service 
workers each year and help fill the gaps. These jobs included over 1 
Billion in education, over 700,000 in the health field, nearly 1.5 
million in child care, 165,000 in conservation and the environment, 
and 250,000 in criminal justice and public safety. Among the many 
specific tasks to be performed in all these areas include work as 
teacher's aides, individual tutors, home health and hospital aides, 
fish and wildlife conservation workers, police support staff, an . 
victim assistance workers. 
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In addition to neeting nany pressing needs, we will, by offerina an 

^ """^^ ^" society and meaningful transition to adulthood, 
of ™J JS"""^ volunteers have already discovered a greater sens; 
of purpose and a renewed spirit of brotherhood through participation 
in comnunity service projects. The value of such projectris evident 
iLr'll people. In addition, while I previously poi^tel out 

Srr.S? )^/^n ^"""^^ naterialistic, there is also^a strong 

current of support anong youth for service prograns. Diane Hedin of 
nrfv^f^af for. Youth peveIopl^ent ^.nd HcaaarchAhom we sh"u ha^e iL 
Mitntlllt ^^^''i^^i^^^^^' recently that approximately 75% of 

^o«?h ^""^^"^ students would support a statewide volGntary 

youth service program, and that about 50% would actually participate. 

?hi^^K.??*»« proposed renedies to the youth unenploynent problem, and 
the challenge of channeling youthful energies in constructive direc- 
^^'^^^S prograns put young adults to work, but on tims 
that are a source of great pride, meaning, and rsspect! Clearly 
these volunteer employees are in it for much more than the money! 

W^,!*"® ""S^?^"^^ volunteer programs, participants will gain 

just as much if not more than the recipients of the services ThA 
SavV^a Srfdf^ opportunity to gaiS Practical :or?':^:rienSVat 
may be the deciding factor m obtaining future employment; m manv 
wi?^^??^^K^ ''i^^ provided with post-service^f iSSnCi;i aid ISat 
will allow them to pursue their education freely, uninhibited bv the 
^pecter of enormous debts to be repaid upon gradiatioSV Yet even more 

personal se^risf action derived 5rom ?Se 

o«^nn!t°L^5nS«^ fi?^^ ^« °f others. Tough 

?hfSe2?i ^^J^?^ will be placed upon the volunteers to dedicate 
S^fni^f^^ hard work and selfless giving. Those who meet this 
S^nJr^? ^^^P J'"^^^ success in all other 

facets of their personal, academic, and professional lives. 

As I stated at the outset, locally initiated youth aervice proarams 
have sprung up all over the country. At last countT Sere we?l^ 

^fnr^^^ ^''^''^ conserva^iSn^S^I a^d- inclu- 

ding summer programs, a total of 41 in operation involvinq ov4r iS OOi 
A?SouSr?i« the nation. This number is r^.pidly Kn|. ' 

^i^hnr ^""k^^ ^^^^^^ considerably from o^e program to 

another, t^iey shiire a common dedication to the ideals of renewed 
activism, social responsibility and youth potential. Seal Sie?ce 
Iflnu'^'' °^ National journal, eloquenfiy expressed 5^e potential 
sfr^icfcoS^^r^ programs when he said at the 3rd National YoSiS and 
service Corps Conference this spring: 

r?«f "^tional security is a.so defined by the skill, the grit, and the 

nitinn.? " ' ^ ^^^^ ^« real reservoir of 

national security. If they can be engaged across this land in 
attacking our core problems, from the environment to education to 
SrAnii.h!^^''^^' I am convinced that we can have a materially 

strengthened, commonly held United States of America - that is, if as 
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a nation and if as a people we care enough to do it." 

As you Icnow, we shall later have the opportunity to hear thr; first- 
hand account of one such volunteer, from Washington State, Lesli Boyd. 
She will no doubt expand on activities there when she spe?.ks, bu\t I 
wish to point out here that since 1983, 14 00 volunteers have worked 1 
nillion hours in coniaunity service projects of t:he Washington Service 
Corps. I have long had an interest in hone and cormunity-based care 
for the elderly, and among the many important tasks performed by the 
workers have been chore services for the elderly homebound. This has 
helped save Washington millions cf dollars per year by helping keep 
many elderly stay in their communities and out of nursing hones. 

i have sponsored H.R. 460, the Voluntary National Youth Service Act, 
because I believe that the federal government should encourage the 
growth of such state and local initiatives, and the many good works 
they perform. This bill would begin such an incremental process by 
providing matching grants to state and local governments for the 
operation of youth service programs. The formulation of the specifics 
of the programs would be left up to the localities, as they can best 
determine community needs of the type discussed above. The only 
guideline stipulated in the legislation is that the services fulfill 
such unmet human, social or environmental needs in the community, that 
the youth be between the ages of 17 and 24 years of age, and that the 
period of service be between six months and two years. 

Participants would receive a living stipend (including housing, food 
and other in-kind assistance) of between 50 and 110 percent of federal 
minimum wage. On top ot this basic assistance, some localities may 
want to offer additional post-service benefits such as future 
educational assistance, or employment vouchers which can be redeemed 
with futura employers to share the cost of an initial salary period. 
The total compensation from all these factors would be no less than 80 
and no more than 160 percent of minimum wage. 

Special efforts would be made to encourage enrollment by economically 
disadvantaged youth. Furthermore, the families of such youth would 
not be required to declare the earnings and benefits from youth 
service programs when determining their eligibility for ar.y federal 
dfisistance programs. Precautions have been taken to ensure that the 
newfound employment would not be at the expense of existing workers. 
Therefore, the bill specifically stipulates that any permanent emplo- 
yee shall not b'* displaced from his or her job by any youth volunteer. 
Any participant who has not completed high school and who has been out 
of school for more than three months would be required to enroll in an 
educational component working towards a degree. Therefore, H.R. 460, 
while making this provision for the need to complete one's basic 
education, would not exclude those who have not yet done so. 

Volunteer opportunities could include service in non-profit social 
service organizations, day care centers, nursing homes, libraries, 
recreational facilities, law enforcement agencies, literacy training 
centers, public works organizations, energy conservation programs or 
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?S« oSv r»S ? J?^"" Beeting hunan, social or environmental needs. 
St °" °' performed are that it 

for-profit business, a labor union, a partisan political 
organization, a domestic or personal service company or a reliaious 
organisation involving ejcplicitly religious functiSL? "^^^lous 

This bill would lend needed support to existing programs to'ewand 
their scope, while encouraging other localitiel to launch new 
programs. The focus would be at the local level, yet 2 national 
program would supply the coherence. This type of increSental 
approach preserving and encouraging lo«.i auLr.=y "" diversity is 
^\'^lilZlTro%T' organi.atio^s-as the ^l^t^ki^ 

The call to service is not issued lightly. In the long run, it is the 
entire nation which stands to gain the Bost from a norl outCard- 
looking citizenry. A voluntary national youth service program would 
offer young adults a renewed opportunity to earn a -ense of nride and 
se^IcfSnr^ ^"'5^'' "^"^ pressing^ational neels! ^io'^you^h 
service workers, speaking at the 2nd National Youth Conservation and 
Service Corps Conference in San Francisco in March? 1986 ^aid ou? hh. 
opportunity and challenge very well when they said I ' 

rS^^^nnJJi^""''? ^"^^ beginning, a recognition of the spirit 
that youth service can generate, but it doesn't end here We nofn 
help of administrators and legislators to channel ?hil"piri? 2nl tSn 
nrnnn^^?^ functioning programs. We challenge you to act on our 

^ and use the strength and integrity of you^g people? Sse this 
spirit of youth service to draw our nation together Ind do something" 

The stakes are high and the challenge, tough. Yet the efforts will 
pay off long after the bridges are repaired or the S^ild is comforted 
A citizenry confident in its abilities, aware of its responsibiliuls* 

h«fiSv^''^^'°"''^^ i« the co^erltone of a ' 

healthy and prosperous society. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Panetta. 

We have two other Members joining us. I see Congressman Sikor- 
ski in the back there. But what I am going to do is to break this 
into two panels, since you were both here so much earlier, and let 
Mr. Sikorski then testify afterward. Then we can get on to ques- 
tioning and allow you to go on your way. 

Let me first say that all of the bills, as we have looked at them, 
have some tremendous ideas. I think that they are ideas that — - 

Mr. Sikorski [from the audience]. Why don't I join the panel and 
put my' statement in the record? 

Mr. Martinez. All right. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GERRY SIKORSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Mr. Sikorski. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your letting me join 
the panel and placing my statement in the record. It's wonderful 
rhetoric. [Laughter.] 
[Prepared statement of Hon. Gerry Sikorski follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Gerry Sikorski. a Representative in Congress From 

THE State of Minnesota 

America is a country built on the hard work, the sweat and 
the tears of these who lived and fled here. Pioneers of another 
time. Refugees and outcasts, royalty and rogues. They saw 
America for the connmunity it was, where hard work and carine were 
e««ent^ial values. They understood service to nation. 

"National Service" is a phrase that has many definitions, 
but one common goal. National character, youth citizenship. 

Tr.iJ^J^^l Advisory Corrmission on Universal 

!■ i i?? ^^^^^'^ ^^^^ ^^^^ leading a new generation is to' 

find the best way for a modern democratic society to produce " 
certain very concrete things which are necessary to its own 
preservation." Questions about the scope, the format and the 
cost Of national service still remain, but there is little doubt 
that national service is part of America's chance io produce a 
secure, productive, and ethical future. 

National service can turn America's youth away from the 

hn.'.<l!^^i°V??"c*" basement, in a Washington town 

house, on Wall Street, and on a T.V. pulpit. Jt can give them 
l^l oPPOrt"n»ty^to become involved in their coamuni t i Is , soar to 
^nl^^i^^I"' ^C- ^^^^*^P,^ collective spirit of patriotism that 
comes from working for the comiwn good. Putting back. 

National Service can mean thousands of illiterate peopl* 
learning to read. Jt can mean better care for the elderly and 

«?.t!^?^ f\ iV"".'^!^" ""^''^"^ ^he working poor, 

safety for !atch-key kids and a head start for the next 
generation of Americans. 

for..!! nf^ean improvements to our inner cities, our parks and 
forests, lakes and farmland. National service can mean a chance 
l^A exploration, an important avenue for skills training, 

and jobs for our nation's unemployed youth. 

skills'^'ihriJ"^!?^ harness the 

Skills, the dedication, and the energy of Anerica's youth. 

people! "'"'•''^ ""^^ "^^^ ^""^^ ^^<^ growing unmet needs of our 

be ro,t 1\T V- ^^^^'t 5"''§^* constraints, national service can 
done welll ^ ^''^ getting America's work done --and 

n„r .^M«i ^?"^* down to is taking down the blockades, so that 
- J?h ? '""^'^ '^"^ responsibilities upon themselves 

with a little encouragement from us. 

I have introduced two bills to remove a couple blockades and 
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celebrate the spirit of Arwrican youth, H,R, 2157 and H.R. 2156 
represent a concrete step in pronx)ting volunteerism by America's 
college graduates. I have worked closely with Senator Dale 
Bumpers, the sponsor of this legislation in the Senate« Sen« 
Bumpers and I sh^sre th« desire to promote charitable and 
comnunity sr:rvicc on the part of young people« We know that 
public service, whether in the Government or the community, is of 
real interest vO our young people today but society has built 
major economic Impediments ^£alnst youth service* Today more 
than 50 ^/ercent of our college and university students have taken 
out loan?^ tp finance. their education. The Average . lo.an . . 

Accumulation i5 ber%vecn $<f,900 and $6,100 for a studer: 
graduating from a four year institution* More Anerican students 
taking a ^^ceater and greater loan burden on themselves to 
complete college. Young people haven't changed as much as 
economic conditions. These bills alleviate some of the e-' nomic 
pressures and fcter a new patriotism. 

The first bill simply presses the Department of Education to 
promote utilization of an existing provision of the Higher 
Education Act. This Act permits graduates to defer repayment of 
any loan obligations while they are serving as a full-tims 
employee at a minimum pay level with a non-profit charitable 
organization. Service with a non-profit organization already Is 
included among the grounds for deferring repayment of student 
loans, but very few graduates utilize the provision and few 
nonprofit organizations utilize this provision for recruiting 
employees . 

In fact, although there Is $^75,331 out in college loans in 
my state of Minnesota, $353,231 out in the State o*: Wisconsin, 
and $526f849 out in loans each year in the State of Iowa, the 
U.S. Department of Education reports that of those states 
Minnesota ranks first i.. the number of students who are currently 
taking advantage of these sp«:cific loan deferment programs. And 
that •'great" amount is a mere 176 recent graduates. Because this 
biji would simply promote en existing program, no new 
authorization or appropriation is necessary. 

According to U.S. Departriient of Education statistics, more 
than 125,000 of Minnesota's college students are eligible to 
receive college loan deferments under this law. Multiply that by 
50 states and the magnitude of such an equation is tremendous. 
It could m'-an housing for thousands of our nation's homeless. It 
could mean alcohol and drug rehabilitation for a multitude of 
Americans whose habits make them unemployable. It could mean^ a 
head start for the working poor, a cleaner nation and a morti 
productive generation of Americans. 

The role of Congress must be to offer incentives. My second 
bill wll.* Increase the incentives. This bill v/i 1 1 partially 
forgive repayment of the loan obligations of a recent graduate 
who serves full time, is paid at a level comparable to that of 
the Peace Corps or VISTA minimum wage -- and works at a 
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sir;,?;:;;-; s";:';i,i^^irfi;::r:j , 

h?S: *° s«"dents now entering college and, therefore could 
have no budget impact until the? graduate. "'^"•ore, could 

,,»^^Tl!!,f°?* ?' the Current Ljan Deferment prORram is 

costs Ixoi''' °' Educatlon-estlmat'es that It 

Thus To n^r^iT" S" deferment status 

one iel? T tg'"""''*" *^ repayment of these loans for 

one year while they serve with a nonprofit charitable 

pefsSn"lJ°ye"!" go^^nment between $392 and $488 per 

Medical students, law students, Ph.D. students tend to 
accumulate more loans duri.ng school 'and, using the s^^ rule of 
r^'i!^tL,'l "V't G°^"'i~nt between $792 and $1960^0 dife? 
repayment of their loans during one yea? of public ser^tce? 

«n^:M:;abi: bar'lTtn?' P"«-es, this Is an 

nr«„.^"''''''^'''"j!"8 deferment with partial loan forgiveness 
provides some finan;:lal assistance to /Vjier lea's erf dua?es Th. 

E<r '-r- Si" s \£:- 

tormula to service with nonprofit charitable organlza?loni 
Thus *ork in on-profit organizft lonl 

for thi^!5.f!r''^S^ proposals, the student now qualifies 

xor the deferred repayment and would qualify under mv bi for 
the partial loan forclv^n^<< \f t\ u I ""X oiu lor 

It's in the Government's financial as well is policy 
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Interest to encourage those willing to serve their comDunlty. 
Huge budget deficits have put chains around our ability to expand 
programs to meet the needs of our society. Yet these valid needs 
are growing at an even faster pace than our deficit. The 
goverrment cannot Ignore the Implications of these unmet needs. 
We need more people willing to devote a portion of their lives to 
public service. 

But today's college students are forced to respond noi to 
national economic and societal needs, but to growing pressures on 
th? :r.ldd!c ciass ind the new •'Drcsj ind Do Any thin- For Succ^sr" 
mentality of the last few years. 

A recent poll of college freshmen conducted by the American 
Council on Higher Education at 3*5 schools found that "getting a 
better Job" was the single most Important reason for the students 
In deciding to go to college. With Income, productivity and 
savings stagnating, and the American dream becoming harder and 
harder to achieve^ this Is both understandable and deplorable. 

Great fault can be found with those who encourage this "get 
yours** attitude. For the 1980s, cheap Individualism has been the 
full throated cry of our society: "Grab all the gusto you 
can." "You can have it all." 

In the America of the »80»s, the bottom line has been wealth 
and personal gain. The question of whether you are better off 
today is legitimate and Important, but It Is not the only 
question that people should ask. It is also Important to know 
whether America and our community are better off both 
economically and spiritually. 

The purpose of public service Is not to enhance your 
prospects for reaping financial rewards when you return to the 
private sector. But, rather. It's Important for every American 
to give back a little to the country that nurtured us. 

My two bills may be modest but they are directed at a real 
barrier to qualified students engaging In public and community 
service upon graC'iatlon. If we really want our youth to provii' 
some service to the community, least the government can do Is 

g^t out of the way and permit the student to defer repayment of 
his or her college loans. 

Let me emphasize that H.R. 2157 and H.R. 2156 have nothing 
to iSo with the debate over the military draft or any mandatory 
national service requirement. These bills will not penalize 
anyone for not serving his or her community upon graduation. 
Rather, they recognize that one of the great virtues of thls^ 
country is the volunteer spirit of the private citizen and tne 
huge reservoir of talent among America's youth. 

H.R. 2157 and H.R. 2156 are mere components of what Is 
needed for a complete national service prograsn. As much as 
national service is needed today, it is Impossible to thrust 
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ourselves Into a full-scale program until we have seen tried many 
models, and studied our options fully. Yet neither can we lit on 
our hands and watch Idly while vital needs continue to go unmcC, 
and the patriotism of an entire generation of Americans Is lost. 

We are American pioneers voyaging Into the next century, 
venturing forth to reclaim the American dream. Service to 
country and community Is part of that dream. 

# 
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^ Mr. Martinez. Well, we really enjoyed the American Conserva- 
tion Corps hearing, so we are sure it is not gust rhetoric. It comes 
froi:^ your heart, I know. 

But that would be fine, then. Then we could question all three. 

Let me start out by saying that the bills that we have looked at 
are interesting, and are, in ter-ns of what Congress is doing cur- 
rently, anomalous bills. Somehow there is a way to put all of these 
bills together and then work to pass them. 

You know, we have to^ convince a majority of 435 i>*^ple that 
these idoas are svorthwhiie, ineir time has come, and that we can 
afford them. And in that regi*i'd, let me ask you, Dave, in your bill 
it seems that some of the monies you would bring to this bill come 
from money that is now funding programs in education. 

In that regard, what one community that supports the funding 
as it is now? How do we overcome their oljjections and fears? 

Mr. McCuRDY. Well, Mr. Chairman, you have raised a point. 
There is always going to be a natural resistance there. I believe 
Senator Pell prohably would have some reservation about the 
elimination of the Pell grants, but I think the fact of the matter is 
that, if we are truly interested in providing educational assistance, 
especially in the realm of declining resources, we are going to have 
to rethink this whole issue. 

And what I think we have done— and I think Gerry, Leon, and I, 
and I know Bob has, too, because he has cosponsored my bill— I 
think we could package all this together, because I go a little bit 
further, because I try to address some military needs, which are 
very real and out there. 

At the same time, I embrace the concept that Mr. Panetta has 
offered. I would love to see a high school youth service program, 
and I would like to see it developed at the State and local level. 

The question is: Where are you going to get the money to do it? 
How much money is it ^^oing to take? 

What I have proposed is, to pool the money. We spend $10 billion 
a year on student assistance. Federal assistance, e^d we spend a 
huge sum on the military. Now, why not combine those and work— 
and mine actually has a cost limitation; we say, you cannot exceed 
a certain ceiling. But. at the same time, we changed the basic crite- 
ria for how a person will qualify, rather than just based on need, 
which is still a criteria, or based on sheer ability. We say service is 
the criteria. Thnt is something that is uniform. Everyone should 
provide some tyf/e of service. 

We believe— and my bill, again, ir broad enough, because the ad- 
mmistration has to come up with regulations and proper formu- 
las— but I think it i^ time that we take the bold approach and re- 
think the whole issue of how we provide assistance for our young 
people for education. 

I went to college on student loans. My wife went to medical 
school on student loans. Most of us have goiten here because of 
public education and are huge supporters of it. 

At the same time, I think we ought to rethink how we repay that 
obligation. 

Mr. Martinez. I cannot argue with you on that. When you look 
around the Floor, and you look at the clumber of people that are 
here in Congress because of the education they got basically from 
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student loans and grants, you realize that those are worthwhile 
^'^^•p "'^ ""^-^^^ *° ^"'•e that we do not hurt them 
RO^ ^f[^- ^'"^ I to college on an 

w^-P- ^ """"h®'^ of people have doni it. The 

proWem is that m our society-and when you look at the CJongress, 
too-m all honesty, there are fewer and fewer Members who have 
whatfniv?^ 'T?u^ Whatsoever, or any type of national seS 
whatsoever, and, thank God, we are able to do that because we are 
at peace and we are not m a time of war, and I would like to see 
t^t continue but, at the same time, I think it is important that 
people have that exposure. 

We are the only major industrialized nation-and certainly the 
only one m NATO-that does not have some type of mandator? 
progr^, either mi itary or civilian, and most of tho?e reqS 
h^t7«Tn k" *f cmhan-they do like four weeks of a kiJd of 
fSn T^J'a^^e "f-S® *yPe of military orientation, and 

then they go off and do their different kinds of service. 

comlSite S fhV' ^ *h^* ^e '^a" continue to 

^l^n^ntw P"''^*f P^;>^"e private first class enlistees 

$15,000-plus a year-plus educational benefits after that. We 
cannot even pay our teachers that. 

ice^^;,MtTTif • ^ ^" y°".ho^ lo"e ago I was in the ser^'. 

nHv«^ ,-n ^ ^""^ my monthly pay when I first went in as a 
^ ivi- camp— was $76 a month. 
Mr. McCuRDY. Times have changed, Mr. Chairman. [Laughter] 

m-J^c" w^\^'^ question following that is the cost of these pro- 

v«T ^y^^^'^/f^^'J^^ ^"''^e^ of yours when we ^^sited New 

proi^ ln??lS *if °f People administering thi 

program, and I listened to the young people who are corps mem- 

from t'^AnH tell that they were deriving great benefits 

£^nn in ?^-c°"® of the factors in the development of any young 
b^,W education and service to fellow humaS 

whT;£^f>,^'® ^9 important factor in their development, but 
1 answer? Because there will be 

those people who say, hey, this is strictly a cost outlay-somet mes 
they will even say for make-work jobs. """ay sometimes 

Mr. Panbtta. Two things on that, Mr. Chairman. 

we are reaSi^^h Q^f f ^" matching grants, so that 

^hpir^wT both State and local governments to come up with 

?esLid bv thTs'Sf.i'^^'.T^^^' ^°P^S *e programs U be 
lar S. ^" governments to meet their particu- 

th W °" ^. "patching basis, and it is not just some- 

thing we, ouiselves, are going to assume. 

^n^Tfh^'l ^P®?''' °J program, it varies because ob- 
''o^JPe^sation and benefits would range from 80 to 160 
percent of minimum wage. But, accordmg to CBO, I can give you 
8n "PPe'^ '^^"ge. The low range, if you^a2ume 

?Lr^'Ct wLThT^qW^S .r^^'^ ^e $10 million fn thTfiS? 
fn^he'^Sctirof $71 Sn^^ ''''' «°-^-here 
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In the mid-range, which would be 120 percent of mmimum wage, 
the cost would be about $19 million in 1988, and then go up to 
about $159 million. . . 

In the upper range, if you went to a full 160 percent of the mmi- 
mum wage, that would be about $23 million in the first year. 

Again, I think if you look at the overall programs in the job 
training area in other sectors, I think this represents, in terms of v 
an investment, a very small investment that I think would be 
aimed at programs that are working, just as we experienced in 
New York Qty. ^ . . 

These kids are out there working for senior citizens, working in 
hospitals, working i:^ schools, and these kids were turned on by the 
experience of doing it, and I have got to tell you that, as someone 
who is responsible for the fo<>d stamp program in the Committee on 
Agriculture, we have been looking at job training programs. 

As a matter of fact, we are looking at welfare reform now in the 
whole area of job trainmg, and I wonder why we are breaking our 
neck trying to deal with that, when, we ought to be trying to target 
at kids and try to prevent them from even getting on the welfare 
system at all. 

I think this is a way to help do that, because I thmk our grab- 
bing kids at a time when they could either be locked into a genera- 
tion of being on some form of welfare, or breaking them out and 
giving them some opportunity within our society, I think that this 
represents, as far as my experience in dealing with both welfare 
programs, food stamp programs, as well as job training programs, 
this represents a better investment for a very small price tag. 

Mr. Martinez. TOiank you, Mr. Panetta. 

Mr. Sikorski, the legislation you have introduced would amend 
the Higher Education Act to provide for youth service. How would 
cost work in yours? 

Mr. Sikorski. We do just two things: One is, in H.R. 2157, with 
Senator Bumpers in the Senate encouraging- the Department of 
Education just to publicize the existing, ongoing program that is in 
the Higher Education Act of 1986 that allows students to defer 
their— guar^.mtee their--direct student loan while they are doing 
full-time work for minimum wage in nonprofit, charitable organiza- 
tions: Peace C!orps, VISTA, or these other organizations. 

That program is online now, but very few are taking advantage 
of it because, due in large part, they do not know about it, and we 
want them to. publicize it. 

The other program: the cost there to defer a student loan is 
about $80 per $1,000 of loan, and I think the numbers in the state- ^ 
ment are that something less than a million dollars for this year, if 
everyone that was doing that work would qualify. 

The second, and more extensive, and more expensive, provision is 
one that would allow the same kind of treatment for students in 
nonprofit charitable organizations working full-time, doing the ^ 
e:iuivalent work of VISTA or Peace Corps, with the equivalent of 
rniriliiijm wage Peace Corps and VISTA, they would get the same 
kind of treatment of cancellation of their loans: 15 percent the first 
year and the second year, each; and 20 percent the third and 
fourth year, each. Tliat cost would differ, depending on how exten- 
sive the program is utilized. There is no cost the first year or the 
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SteouSeTeJS: ^^^-g - they 

kJSkL^'Pii,^® not incompatible with what other things that 
to^" talked about. They are one component. The idea here is 

nlo^o«^l^?f y^r'i"^ P^P> ^« unskilled and need em- 
kIS training. It is getting people with college graduation 

l^t .?®'°7'"*Jl^'"® skills-before they get i^ the car^? 
m„SL f ^'"^^y resources for their couStry, for their com- 
munity, for a few years. 

KWl!«TL^® ^h"^ to remove some of the economic road- 

blocks there. First, we defer. That program is on line. We iust need 
to ^ubhcize it, to defer payment on their loans wMe hey S doS 
their ^rvice and, second, go beyond that, and treat them like we 
treat Peace Corps and VISTA people. 

J^l ^® statement of 

youDg people. We tend m Minnesota to produce a lot of young 
S^^tI their student loans and also go on to Peace ICoril 
<x XT '^ter on. So, we have some attractive numbers there 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Sikorski. ^i^rs mere. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. GuNDEBSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Ac^T^ Pnvilege to have all three of you before our committee, 
th^? legislation, none of them are mandatory, are 

Mr. McCuRDY. No. 

Mr. GuNDEBSON. They are all voluntary? 
TtMnV w^K All voluntary. Mr. Torricelli is the onl- one who, 
1 think, has embraced a mandatory 

oJ^'J^y^^^- Do. you think we run the risk of being a bit dis- 
requmng that in order to be eligible for studentT 
nancial aid or other services, in a bUl like yours Dave! those in 
need of such assistance would have to pursue Lher the miUt^ 
K y""" ^°.t° ^hool, whereas the student who 

Sfe^r v^Znw J'^t go on to school and begin their 

career, you know, one to two years earlier? 
Do you see that as a potential problem' 

h«vf■r^S''^^^®& ^ t^^J ^ A number of people 

fifri <^)^^t "intique, and I think there is some merit out 

*Sfc Se^'h G""derson, even when we had a 

Svrn%uringfhl4S*' ''"^^ ^°ther, got around it, 

u J'^^t to do-and therefore I think we 

ought to have a broad system and start incorporating it even at the 
high school level-is instill a sense of service^d duty 
fi-onli,, if^® ^i^^^® ^ number of Members who, quite 
h^^I' i'^'^.f ^"^"^^ by their co^igning and endorsing my 
W ^.X "^""^ easily afford to send their children t! the 

fi^nkTv Iff ^^"^ K^n^*"^' "^^l h^^^ to me and said, quite 
fmnkly, Dave, your bill is great because I want to get them out of 

hL «.^rff- Sf'^'u"^ "^"^^^y ^^^^t they w^t to do, where 

V 5 L to so; they have no sense of direction 
iM-^lw 't provides a kind of a break in there from 

iMgh school to college, and there might be a way you could defer 
someone is totally gung-ho and has a sense oT7oStment, kno4 
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exactly where he wants to go, to have duty afterwards, like we do 
for medical school students. 

So, I think the way to do that is to instill a sense of duty. A 
number of major universities, those that are considered rather ex- 
clusive, I think, eventually, when they see this program work, will 
perhaps require a year or two of some type of service before admis- 
sion. Whether it is, you know, Stanford or some imiversity like % 
that, there is some talk. A number of presidents of major exclusive 
universities are now talking about programs. 

I think that is something that has to be approached. 

I probably could go farther than some and have a mandatory ^ 
program, but when you start talking about mandatory, you start 
talking about draft, and people stop thinking. 

I mean, they close their ears, and they block it out. totally, and 
they will never hear another word you say. 

So, that is why I think it is important that we look at a volun- 
tary program, and I think it could be inclusive. I think you can in- 
clude a program such as Leon's, or Gerr/s, and mine, at the same 
time and cover the whole spectrum. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I have heard more than one Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff plead, with this Congress not to return to the 
military draft because they have said it is the most inefficient use 
of our military resources to train young people for one or two years 
and then lose them; that what we need are people coming into the 
military today who are committed for a longer term because we 
have a high-tech military. 

How do you respond to that? 

Mr. McCuRDY. I think it is a bunch of bunk. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. McCuRDY. I said bunk. 

Mr. Panetia. He said something stronger. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I want to see how she spells that [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCuRDY. As I indicated earlier, the Air Force is underfund- 
ed—their personnel— by $340 million. The Navy bought two new 
carriers, but they have no earthly idea how they are going to staff 
them. 

We see it time and time again. The argument goes that you pro- 
vide the incentives. We are losing pilots faster than any other area 
or service, and we spend, half a million dollars apiece to train 
those people, and we have them four years, and Pan Am and eversr- 
body else is jerking them out so fast because of economic competi- 
tion. 

You cannot do that Let me state this, also. I don't think we are ^ 
going to save a lot of money in the mUitary by doing this, but I 
think that what you will find is that over time, you will have a 
much broader range of people coming into the military. 

We also provide a second track. If a person comes in 2nd he 
wants to be, a high-tech sergeant or whatever, he can go into a 
career-oriented path, he can get all the skills, and he will get all of 
the incentives. That is a separate track. 

This is a person that, is going to go do his two years and find out 
what it is all about: then he gets basic training, and we don't make 
the investment in him that we do. He will learn five or six differ- 
ent skills; he can fire his M-16 probably, and he can do some close- 
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order drill. Listen, I even fired the M-1 tank. It does not take a 
helluva lot of skUl to hit the target these days, and I can even hit 
it, so there are a lot of things that could be provided. 

They do not want to change a good thing. But they are also get- 
ting a third of the Federal budget, and at some point there is a tre- 
m^dous mismatch between investment accounts and personnel. 
And I can assure you, when it comes down to the crunch, they are 
gomg to contmue to opt for the investment account, and, when 
they do that, we are going to have to find another way to provide 
the personnel. 

Mr. Panetta. If I could just comment on that, Steve. 

Mr. GuNDSRSON. Yes, but I would like for you to expand when 
you do comment above and beyond that, because the old gavel is off 
m five mmutes, I want to get my next question in before the gavel. 
He will not cut you guys off. 

I would like you, in particular, to also expand on the question of 
how is your legislation different than an expanded summer youth 
or disadvantaged youth program under our existing job training 
programs. I do not really see the difference between what we have 
there and what you are asking for m your legislation, so I would 
like you to answer both of those comments. 

Mr. Panettta. Okay. Just on the first issue, you know, you never 
wmit to get mto a discussion of mandatory draft, because every- 
body has got some built-in philosophical reactions to that, but I 
came from that era and served in the military for two years, and 
saw others, both at the college level as well as high school, that 
served as well. 

And I think that the aspect that we just have to, we have got to, 
understand is that having young people commit themselves to serv- 
ice m this country m some way is essential to our society. That is 
what I am after. 

Sure, you can probably have a professional military corps that 
are people that a^e in there for the duration, but we are missing 
something. And what we are missing is that cross-section of society 
that says, I am committed to doing some service to my country. I 
mean, that is something you cannot buy: the ability of young 
people to have that experience to give in some way, to then go on 
and raise their families, because they know they have made an in- 
v^toent m some small way in the society that they are a part of 

1 hat IS what is behind these bills. I mean, that is really what is 
at the heart and soul of what we are trying to do here, is to create 
that kmd of inspiration. And it has to be done. We are losing some- 
thing by not havmg young people in some way perform that kind 
of duty in our society. 

That is what we have stayed away from the draft angle and the 
mandatory angle, because of reactions to that, but that is what we 
are trying to do is to inspire that kind of service on a voluntary 
basis with some incentives. 

As to the qu^tion of how it differs from the programs that are 
now in place of '-.ummer programs, what we are finding is that 
there IS a mix of programs that are out there. New York City has a 
voluntary youth program that extends throughout the year. It is 
an outstanding program, and they have volunteers. We did a hear- 
mg up there, and these kids were really turned on— turned on not 
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only by working in senior citizens' homes, in nutritic < centers, but 
just turned on by the fact that they knew after they got out, they 
had some assistance to go on to higher education. 

It was a real inspiration to listen to these kids say that. 

\Vb also have conservation corps. In your State you have got a 
conservation corps operation. 

Thefie programs are all very different, and my point was: I do not 
care T^hat.they look like. I do not care how they have been devel- 
oped at the State and local level. What I care about is the Federal 
Government saying to the State and local governments, if you de- 
velop some kind of program along these lines, we are going to help 
you and provide some match. 

So, it is obviously a broader concept than what is contained in 
the summer youth program. I think it is an expansion of that. 
What I am looking for is some kind of expansion so that we can 
provide an incentive, whether it is conservation,, whether it is 
health care, whether it is education— whatever the area is— to try 
to provide that kind of an incentive. So, it is a little broader. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Grandy? 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There are a lot of different proposals here, and I guess I will 
start this way: what you are asking for is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide incentives to States to create these programs. You 
are not talking about a national corps quite yet; you are talking 
about a confederacy of State corps. Js that pretty much what we 
are talking about? 

Mr. Panetta. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Grandy. But basically— and he is not here, so I do not know 
if you can answer for him— but what Dave McCurdy is talking 
about is some kind of a national service corps 

Mr. Panetta. Right. 

Mr. Grandy [continuing]. Which you would go into prior to at- 
tending college. 
Mr. Panetta. That is correct; right. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. You would not get any national student assistance 
unless you did. 

Mr. Grandy. Now, Gerry, when you were up in front of the com- 
mittee a couple of weeks ago, talking about the American Conser- 
vation Corps, do you see what you are talking about now as some- 
thing that would be part and parcel of that? 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Yes. 

Mr. Grandy. It would be? 

Mr. SiKORSKi. I think in 2157 and 2156, with just publicizing the 
loan deferment for graduates and the loan cancellation for gradu- 
ates in these programs, you are focusing on one unique pool of 
youth resources in the country. 

In Leon's, you are stimulating— I think there are 40-some differ- 
ent programs now at the State and local level. There are three new 
State iaws passed, and there are six new State programs. These 
things are coming along. You just stimulate them on a greenhouse 
effect. 

In the American Conservation Corps you are taking young 
people and doing things that are incredible for our national needs 
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in terms of our timber stands, our parks, our soil conservation, and 
various programs on a local and very much on the idea that we are 
going to have a locallj^-generated program, locally-administered 
program, kind of a hybrid of Leon's. 

Those, r think, are all consistent, and doing something in the 
high schcols that too can be called consistent. I think the point is 

^ that with these we are not at the point in our country where we 
can thrust ahead into some m^or national youth service. On the 
other hand, we are convinced that citizenship and patriotism are so 
important that we should not lose a generation of Americans, espe- 

V cially ones, that have all kinds of economic and also ethical pres- 
sures on them. 

V/ e should not lose them, and with these programs we can catch 
a lot of them. 

Mr. Panetta. Let me just add to that. For example, in Iowa, I 
think you have a summer conservation corps program that is now 
in effect and also an adult conservation corps, if I am not mistak- 
en, that is also in effect. 

What my approach would do is basically provide matehing funds 
for the programs that are already in existence there. 

The other programs would actually transfer them to a national 
model of some kind. 

Mr. Grandy. All of this is noble and worthwhile, and I must say 
tfiat the expansion of a youth service corps into areas like home 
health care for the elderly and expanding into service fields beyond 
conservation, I think, has a broader appeal. I would not rule out 
the conservation corps, but I think it needs a broader base. 

But it seems to me, that given the cost and the relative economic 
disparity between States— and I am sure I do not have to tell you 
there is a big one between Iowa and California right now— it seems 
to me we are going to have to have some kind of private-sector par- 
ticipation along the line to make this work. 

Now, a case m point: you have got some statistics in here about 
percentiles of the Federal minimum wage being applied to encour- 
age private employers to perhaps participate, to perhaps get in- 
volved in this. W9uld we need to maintain that minimum wage at 
the present level if the current minimum wage goes up, so that the 
cost of the entire program does not go up over a period of time? I 
mean, could you see States perhaps having that option to maintain 
the viability of these programs? 

Mr. Panetta. That is why I provided a range of between 50 to 
110 percent of the Federal minimum wage. I think you would have 
to provide those ranges, because a lot of this varies obviously from 
community to community. 

But I think you are right: obviously to get private-sector involve- 
ment, you are going to have to provide that kind of range. 
^ Mr. Grandy. And when you are talking in your statement about 

ttie types of entry-level positions, for example, 700,000 jobs in the 
health care field, what kind of jobs are you talking about here for 
kids to participate in? 

Mr. Panetta. Basicallv what we are talking about is, for exam- 
ple, aides going out for home health care service and help deliver 
meals, or go out to the homes to assist counselors and others to 
make sure that the senior citizens are doing well. There would be 
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those that would be assigned to hospitals to help in a hospital situ- 
ation as well as nursing homes. 

In the New Yor)' •>xperience, they had kids that were assigned to 
nursing homes thav were assisting on the ward and assisting both 
the nurses' aides and others on the floor in that kind of operation. 
Obviously, it takes some training, but they found that that was 
very important assistance in terms of their ability to serve the 
senior citizens. 

Mr. Grandy. Is there any kind of liability problem with that 
when you put basically novices into the home health care field? 

Mr. Panetta. Well, there probably is some kind of liability issue, 
but, on the other hand, I think the way they do it is to basically 
assipi them to areas where they are not directly in any way either 
providing medication or what-have-you to the patients, but basical- 
ly assisting in terms of cleanup and that kind of thing with regard 
to those that have to serve the patients directly. 

But most of these communities that have these kinds of pro- 
grams seem to be willing to accept that liability in exchange for 
what they are providing young people in terms of that opportunity. 

Mr. Grandy. So, you do not see a window of vulnerability here to 
bring a lot of 

Mr. Panetta. Well, that's one of the reasons we really want the 
States and local governments to develop this kind of program. I 
mean, for us to mandate it is one thing, but to say, look, if you can 
develop and meet whatever litigation or insurance requirements 
that you have at the local level, we are here to try and help you in 
that effort. And that is really a decision that they would have to 
make. 

Mr. Grandy. Mr. Torricelli, in your absence, a lot of your col- 
leagues were talking about your mandatory program. Would you 
like to expand upon that just briefly? 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT TORRICELLI, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Torricelli. Thank you. 

First, if I could apologize to the Chairman. There is no day when 
the skies are so clear, the weather is so good that you still cannot 
have air traffic delays from New York. [Laughter.] 

I am realistic about the prospects of a mandatory program, but I 
have designed one and introduced one because I believe, while we 
should begin with voluntary community-based programs, the con- 
cept of some form of national service in America, I believe, is really 
inevitable for a couple of reasons: 

First, because the current level of military expenditures for per- 
sonnel is unsustainable. No economy of our size, growing at our 
rate, can keep over two million men and women under arms at 
these levels of salaries forever. At some time, we are going to have 
to be realistic about it and return to asking people to give service 
to their country. 

And, second, because it is now clear, I think, at this point in our 
country's history that we will also not accept the level of taxation 
or financial sacrifice that is required to meet our various social 
needs— be they home health care, medical needs, education assist- 
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ance, or conservation corps. People are not prepared to pay that 
level of taxation. 

so the choices are simple. Either we accept, then, the social 
problems we have in the country, this variety of difficulties, or we 
find a different resource. In my judgment, that resource is our 
youth. 

I do not think— although I know the vast majority of my col- 
leagues disagree with me— that it is politically not sustainable to 
take a position for a mandatory pro-am. in this country. Indeed, as 
Senator Hart— who held a similar view— and I traveled around the 
country and visited a number of colleges, and, interestingly, as you 
went around the country, the place where you found the most sup- 
port was among young people. 

And the reason is, and tne reason why I am apprehensive about 
the voluntary program is, if you say to young people: "we are going 
to add a stage of American life wnere everyone will take a year, 
rather than the three years for your graduate education, or the 
four years for your undergraduate education, there is a year you 
are gomg to provide a service to your country." 

And if people felt that everyone was giving that time, that 
nobody was getting a jump on a job, or school, or a career, but ev- 
erybody was giving that time, they would agree to it. I have found 
m universities tremendous support for it. Not that there would not 
be political problems, there would be— or organizational problems. 
It IS a vast undertaking, but there is real support for it. 

And that is why, for purposes of keeping our eye, I think, on that 
ultmiate goal, I have introduced a mandatory program. I am realis- 
tic about its prospects, but, nevertheless, I think it would be a con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Grandy. Well, your program is not in front of us. Does it in- 
clude a military and a civilian option? 

Mr. ToRRiCELLi. It does. The concept basically is as we defined it: 
that young Americans, upon approaching the age of 18, would 
know that between the years of 18 and 25, they had to give a year 
of service to the United States. They could select any year, so if 
they wanted to complete their education first, or they wanted to 
postjwne it, but they would say what that year is going to bt.; they 
would then have an option. 

They could enter into military service or a variety of civilian al- 
ternatives defined in the legislation: education assistance, home 
health care, working with the local government, a conservation 
corps m national parts. And they would have their choice, and they 
could exercise their first choice. But that agency would still set 
their own criteria. So, for example, the Peace Cbrps, if the person 
were not qualified, could exercise a second choice and a third 
choice. 

And ultimately if they were not qualified for any one of a variety 
of opportunities, they would be assigned to the military, where 
they just go through basic training, so they would help constitute a 
reserve force in the country, which I think is also necessary mili- 
tarily, and then released back into the civilian population. 

Mr. Grandy. Well, if I could ask one more question, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. Martinez. Sure. 
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Mr. Grandy [continuing]. I tend to think that is not an entirely 
terrible idea, and it justifies. 

Mv. ToRRiCELU. I take that as an endorsement of sorts. [Laugh- 
ten] 

Mr. Grandy. I would, if I were you, because I think there is a lot 
" to be said for requiring service. I mean, a lot of what you gentle- 
men have said about trying to instill, then perhaps the way to do it 
is, in a sense, to pull them in kicking and screaming. 

The one thing that I think is good about some kind of mandatory 
service is that it is a great leveler. It brings people from a lot of 
different economic environments together on a pla)ring field, and 
sometimes the incentive approach tends to isolate into different 
chapters. 

I was going to ask you, Leon, when you are talking about efforts 
that are made to recruit economically disadvantaged youth, would 
they have an advantage over somebody who was not economically 
disadvantaged in going into this program? How does that mecha- 
nism work? 

Mr. Panetta. Obviously aiiybody could volunteer for these pro- 
grams. We have asked that the stress be on economically disadvan- 
taged only because those are the people that are out there, obvious- 
ly, that are not being served at all, rather than lose them to either 
drugs, or crime, or the welfare system. It made sense to try to 
reach out to them to get them into these volunteer services. 

And that is basically, if you use the New York City plan as an 
example of that, that is where they are reaching, and it is remark- 
able to see how successful it is with these kids. 

Mr. Grandy. I think my time has expired, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Grandy. 

Mr. ToRRiCELU. Mr. Chairman, could I just respond to that point, 
if I could, because two of the things that I know that had motivat- 
ed Senator Hart the most in really beginning this effort, I think, in 
this decade — since he is no longer among us to represent hiniself, I 
will make two of those p^/ints— one was the one you just raised in 
that my concern about a voluntary program is that it will be open 
to everybody, but it will not be joined by everybody. 

And one of the things that we want to achieve is that we have a 
problem in this country of L*e segmentation of our life, socially and 
economically. If you are growing up poor in America, the chances 
are greater than at any time in our history, that everybody you 
know is going to be poor. You have limited ambitions, limited 
knowledge oi the geography, or of different people and cultures in 
our country. Chances are you are not going to gain them. 

That was not always true. For all the things that can be said 
about the draft in the past that were bad and that hurt the coun- 
try, one of the things that it did is: all Americans came to know 
each other. For one moment in their lives they came together in a 
common pursuit, with a goal. 

I do not think that just because the i on is not at war, we still 

cannot have that. We still have problems just as serious; that re 
quire just as much effort; and you can still call upon people to 
come together from every segment. 
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I think almost everybody needs some practical experience. One of 
the things that Mr. Torricelli was saying— and before I turn to Mr. 
Jontz, allow me a few minutes of commentary— is that you brmg 

people together^^ age, I went into the Marine Corps, and all of a 
sudden, lo and behold, I was thrown into an environment with 
people from Arkansas, Wisconsin, Minnesota; you name it, they 

were all there. ^ j • <.u + 

It was a whole new experien^-*, and I saw young men during that 
short time in boot camp change their whole attitude and perspec- 
tive of life, and some of them-in fact, most of them-gained new 
ambition, new determination, even new initiative. That was taught 
there in just that short period of time. . . , „ „„„ 
So the idea of 3 or 4 years of service is not necessary, it you 
think in terms of the concentrated training you get in boot camp, 
and that has to do with a lot of changes in people s whole lives. 

They went on to 

Mr. ToRRiCELU. To losing a lot of that. 

Mr Martinez. Yes, and the national pride that you are talking 
about. I think that anybody who was in the service, even like Leon 
for 2 years, has the pride of doing service for their country, and 
that goes a long way. 
Mr. Jontz. ^. ^ j 4- t-^ 

Mr. Jontz. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I do want to 
thank you gentlemen for your statements, and I am very pleased to 
see this legislation introduced. I hope I will have the chance to sup- 

^Mr.* Martinez. Mr. Torricelli, your statement will be entered in 
the record in its entirety. I think you have pretty much covered 
your legislation, but I would like to give you the opportunity to add 
anything you want. . „• r n i 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Robert Torricelli follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Robert G. Torriceuj» a Representative in Conoress 
FitOM THE State of New Jersey 

Ttfcnty-flve years ago. President John F, Kennedy founded the Peace 
Corps, In the years following his assassination, VISTA was established to 
fulfill domestic needs. These programs and others are in place. Thousands 
of young people participate. But the overall franework of national youth 
service is aissing. 

To address this need, I have introduced in the 100th Congress B,R, 
1468, the Select Cocaissicn on National Service Opportunities Act of 
1987, rtxis legislation would establish a high-level conaission to report 
to the President on possibilities for civilian and military national 
youth service. The cossission would be directed to examine both voluntary 
and mandatory alternatives. My bill is identical to the one I introduced 
during the 99th Congress, 

In 1988, Presidential candidates of both parties vill need to face 
the issue of national service. National service is about education. It is 
about jobs. It is about the security of our country. It is an issue that 
oust be dealt with soon. 

The young people of Aaerica often speak of two ^concepts: rights and 
rewards, I suggest that we add another word to this vocabulary: 
responsibility. This country gives it citizens many benefits: economic 
and political opportunity, security from foreign eneaies, free education 
through high school and subsidized education after that. I believe that 
each of us has an obligation to do something in return for society at 
large. 

Some of America's youth will want to serve in the armed forces. The 
history of the Vietnam war teaches us that our fighting units are Ill- 
served when the privileged and well-connected can avoid duty, ite aroed 
forces protect all citizens, so they must represent all citizens. An aray 
that has no stake in its society cannot defend it. 
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Those young people who choose net to serve In the allltary should 
have other options open to then. Kany programs already exist* The 
Civilian Conservation Corps, founded by Franklin D. Roosevelt, has a 
solid record. The New York City Volunteer Corps, the San Francisco 
Conservation Corps, and dosen& of other state and local progtaas give 
opportunities to jobless youtU* The Coealsslon I propose to establish 
will Identify existing youth service prograas and propose options for 
alternative ones* 

Critics of today's Aaerlcan society have said that our youth lacks 
purpose* I do not agrees the purpose Is ther«^, but has not been 
adequately tapped* Perhaps young people feel that this country Is already 
built and there Is nothing further they can contribute* We need to show 
that the work of our nation Is not fls)lshed; euch retaa«ns to be 
done* Forests need to be nalntalned; the hoaeless nust bo housed; 
children need to be tutored; the sick and Inflra need care* These are all 
needs that that society does not yet adequately beet* 

Another potential benefit of natlor*. youth cfflployuent* 

At a tlse when 7*5 allllon Aaerlcans are .^k., * * (ork and youth 
unenployaent Is especially high — national service jr.ojeccs can help 
develop skills useful for tho labor e^^rkel:* Foe ean^' young people, 
service projects night be their first experience of productive 
eaployeent* 

Finally, Z believe that the Intangible benefits of national service 
Bight be the sost loportant of all* Our society Is Increasingly 
polarized* There are growing gaps In wealth, Incoae, education and 
opportunity* National service projects have the potential of bringing 
together youth fron dllCerent walkfj of life and Instilling a cosaon 
pu7:pose of n&tlonal growth* 

Host Inportantly, perhaps, Aaerica*s youth will have the chance to 
gain a sense o£ pride — net the pride of parades and enpty speeches^ but 
pride In work, pride In our country's achfeveaents, and pride In 
thesselves* It Is this spirit that will enable our nation to face the 
challenges of the next century with the fortitude that has brought us 
through our first two hundred ye^rs* 

The vision of John F* Kennedy Is as real today as It was in I960* 
The needs are as great. If not greater* The bicentennial of our 
Constitution Is k good tine to take stock of what we want for Aaerlca* If 
we want a nation that t^iat Is stronger and aore prosperous, we aust 
challenge our youth* For Aaerlca to rcaaln a just and free society, the 
leaders of tonorrov aust kno;* what justice and freedoa aean* 
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Mr. ToRRiCELU. I would only like to add two points if I could, 
and I appreciate the opportunity to put my statement into the 
record. 

First, I thought it might be helpful to the committee to know 
that my own participation in this began with a simple questioii: I 
asked at a hearing of the Secretary of Defense about what the sav- 
ings would be if there were a national mandatory service program, 
and we greatly expanded the pool of people going into our reserve 
and were able to lower the cost of what we were paying basic re- 
cruits. 

His answer surprised me, and it may you. He said, "I don't 
know." 

I said, well, somebody must have studied this. What are the 
costs? It would cost a lot of money to bring people into a national 
service program; on the other hand, you are spending $100 billion 
in salanes every year. Is my program more expensive, or is the cur- 
rent system more expensive? 

I don't know. 

And so one of the pieces of legislation that I have introduced, in 
addition to the mandatory program, is a study commission. Let the 
Pentagon and our social service agencies and the executive branch 
come together. With the programs we are talking about here today, 
be they mandatory or voluntary, let's find out if there is money to 
be saved, or not. 

The final point I wanted to make is that the skills we are talking 
about providing to our country are not simply le> year-olds coming 
with no basic skills. 

Part of the reason why I designed a program that is for 18-to-25- 
yea--olds is, some of the skills we need the most are of the highest 
uality— legal at a time when it is hard to get support for Legal 
ervices Corporation; medical, at a time when it is difficult to get 
new medical graduates hito urban centers and into rural areas 
where care is needed. 

I have a belief that if our government is providing a $40,000 or 
$50,000 medical education to a student, or a $20,000 or $30,000 
legal education to a student, it is not too much to ask that they 
spend a year or two in service somewhere where it is important to 
the country. 

That is why I think that, as you consider this concept, you look 
beyond the 18-year-old and also those a real investment has been 
niade by the country for quality education to also ha'.e an opportu- 
nity to give something back. 

I only wanted to make those two final points, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Let me ask you one last question, unless Mr. 
Jontz has another question. Do you have any other questions? 

Mr. Jontz. No. 

Mr. Martinez. The cost of the study, did somebody project that? 
Do you have the cost? 

Mr. ToRPviCELU. We believe that for a million dollars— J think 
that was in the original proposal— that we thought on the social 
and military side, you could do a study. I think my legislation, 
which includes a total study of military manpower needs, was at $3 
million if we incorporated looking at future military manpower 
needs. 
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Mr. Grandy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question? 
Mr. Martinez. Certainly. 

Mr. Grandy. This may seem obvious, but I assume that your 
mandatory program is mandatory for females as well as males. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ToRRiCELLi. Yes. I think that a critical component of this, 
from all of pur experience and early life with the draft, is there are 
no exceptions. 

The program must be designed on the assumption that there is 
something that everybody can do in this coimtry, regardless of sex, 
or race, or social class, or education. No matter how simple or diffi- 
cult the task, everytody can do something for this country, because 
we want to tie the concept of service to the concept of citizenship. 
•Everybody has got equal rights as a citizen; everj'body has got 
equal responsibilities as a citizen. 

Mr. Grandy. Is it one year or two? 

Mr. ToRRiCKTJ.T. My program is for one. 

Mr. Grandy. All right. 

Mr. ToRRiCELU. Though I will say this: as you tiy to design the 
mix of who chooses education, who chooses conservation corps, who 
chooses military, you might have to adjust how long you serve in 
order to make some more attractive than others to meet the 
demand and the need. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Torricelli, are you through? 

Mr. ToRRiCKTJ.T. Yes, I am, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Torricelli, there are some other questions 
that come to mind that I would like to ask you, and if my staff can 
submit those to you later, and if you would respond, we will leave 
the record open. 

Mr. ToRRiCELU. Please do. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. TORRICELU. Gentlemen, I apologize again for the delay. 

Mr. Martinez. We will next hear from Dr. Prank Newman, 
president of the Commission of the States, Denver, Colorado; Mel 
King, Director of Community Fellows Program, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Diane Hedin, Director of the Center for Youth Develop- 
ment and Research, St. Paul, Minnesota; David Smith, president of 
National Job Corps Alumni Association, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
and Lesli Boyd, Youth Service Volunteer, Washington State Serv- 
ice Corps, Olympia, Washington. 

Welcome, all of you, and we will start with Dr. Newman. 

STATEMENT OF DR. FRANK NEWMAN, PRESIDENT OF 
EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES, DENVER, CO 

Mr. Newman. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
come, and I am here on behalf of the Education Commission of the 
States, an organization that the Commission has put together 
called the Campus Compact. 

The Commission, as - ou probably know, is a compact of the State 
designed to help on c^^cation policy, so it is chaired by the gover- 
nor, currently Bill Clinton, and is always vice chaired by a legisla- 
tor. 
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The Compact is an organization of several hundred colleges and 
universities founded originally by the Education Commission of the 
States and three university presidents— presidents of Brown, Stan- 
ford, and Georgetown— and its purpose was to encourage college 
students in the community service for all of the reasons that have 
been in evidence here. 

If I could, I would like to make four points, besides the testimony 
that I have put in the record. 

First, there are really two problems we have been talking about 
here. They are connected, but they are somewhat different. Now, 
one that we have been talking about is at-risk youth, young people 
that are not going to make it effectively in society. That is of m^jor 
concern to the Commission. We have got a m^jor program on this. 

For those students, the problem is not lack of jobs, but lack of 
confidence in the ability to get jobs, find jobs, hold jobs in the cur- 
rent society. 

One of the best avenues we have seen to that is the service corps 
kind of approach that Congressman Panetta was talking about. I 
have had a chance to visit many of these programs personally, and 
theplain fact is, they work. 

The second problem we have been talking about has been pri- 
marily one focused on college and university students. There is no 
question— and we have got a lot of evidence that shows this— there 
has been a decline in the focus of such students on their civic re- 
sponsibilities, their willingness to participate in the larger issues, 
their willingness to be involved even in such things as voting. That 
has been declining now for almost 20 years. Congressman Panetta 
called it an inward focus. I would call it a self-interest focus, as op- 
posed to a focus on civic responsibility. 

All the measures of civic responsibility decline; all the measures 
of self-interest— interest^ in money, prestige, and so on— rise. The 
dangers of that are, I think, obvious, but just to give you one small 
example, we have been very concerned m recent years about the 
difficulty of electing effective people to school boards. As fewer and 
fewer people vote in those elections, the small self-interested 
groups have inordinate power in those cases, making school boards 
less and less effective. 

At any rate, the at-risk youth are simply the exaggerated version 
of the college student with lower skills as a citizen. I mean, if you 
reach a certain point, you no longer are a citizen at all; you are 
disconnected from society, and that is what is happening to at-risk 
youth. 

So, these are two problems we are dealing with in the same dis- 
cussion. They are connected, but I think that it is important to see 
the difference between them. 

The second point: the key issue, it seems to me, is the question of 
the characteristics that we believe are essential in a current work- 
ing democracy in today's world. 

What do you want? Well, you need some things: self-confidence. 
One of the things that we discovered was that one reason students 
are less and less involved in issues of society is they believe they 
cannot have any influence^ on them. They are cynical about their 
ability to influence those issues, so self-confidence, the belief you 
can get something done, willingness to take risks, willingness to be 
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involved, a willingness to see the larger issues, the habit of service, 
those, it seems to me, are essential characteristics, whether you are 
talking about the first category of student or the second. 

Incidentally, it just turns out that these characteristics also 
happen to be essential if our economy is going to be effective in the 
veiy intense international competition we are involved in. So 
while we are talking here about building a sanse of community v 
service and the sense of civic responsibility, those same characteiis- 
tics turn out to be what we ougnt to be talking about if we want 
the United States to remain a leader in an intensely economic, 
competitive world. ^ 

Third point: mandatory versus voluntary. After a lot of discus- 
sion, the executive committee of the Compact ended up favoring a 
widespread voluntary system for reasons that are political, prag- 
matic, and financial, all of which have been discussed here. 

The point I want to make is, whether one believes in a mandato- 
ry or a voluntary system, the logical place to start is with as wide- 
spread a voluntary system as possible. We are seeing now, just in 
the time that we have been involved in this in the last couple of 
years, a growing appreciation of the urgency of this issue. 

It seems to me, as we go on buildSng a widespread voluntary 
system, particularly through the use of educational benefits, you 
are simply building the acceptance of a broader-based system, in- 
cluding a mandatory system, if that should turn out to be possible. 

Then finally there are some powerful reasons for addressing this 
through the question of student aid that go beyond even what we 
are talking about here, and that is that the student aid system as it 
exists now in many ways is becoming counter-productive for the 
very reasons we are talking about. 

There is a tendency to think of student aid primarily as a means 
of encouraging and helping students through college. In fact, stu- 
dent aid has its own educational characteristics. Different forms of 
student aid teach students different things. In the discussion that 
has come out here earlier, it is apparent that is a factor. 

We did an extensive look at this. What is happening in student 
aid at the moment is, we are shifting steadily toward loans. Loans 
have now become the dominant form of student aid. Loans in large 
amounts — I am not talking about small amounts of loans that help 
tide students over short periods-— but large amounts of loans, which 
we are now into, create exactly the reverse set of characteristics 
that you have been describing. 

Students that graduate with loans like $15,000 out of undergrad- 
uate schools, or $50,000 or $75,000 out of medical school, or $30,000 
out of law school, which are now quite common, and are going up, 
those students have the wrong characteristics. Instead of being con- 
cerned about how they are going to serve the public, they are in- 
creasingly concerned about how they are going to take care of * 
themselves. 

We did a series of interviews with students, both undergraduates 
and medical students, and when you ask them those questions, the 
responses are often quite bitter. Do you have a responsibility to pay 
back through service? Listen, I have got a responsibility to me; rm 
saddled witn all these loans. 
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Also, we want people to be citizens. We want them to choose the 
right careers. All the research data shows that students are in- 
creasingly prone to pick careers of high-income return if they come 
out with large amounts of loans for obvious reasons. 

Minority students are less likely to go to college under high 
loans. 

So, for reasons that go beyond anything we have talked about 
here, we ought to be thinking about these issues simply from the 
point of view of correcting what has become an imbalance. 

You asked Congressman McCurdy what the reaction of that com- 
munity would be, and by that community I presume you mean the 
university/college community. The presidents of the Compact, 
which now range from the most elite universities to community 
college, the public, private, black, white. Catholic, whatever, it is a 
broad array of presidents, have increasingly favored moving stead- 
ily in the direction of student aid based* on service. 

I thmk they would not favor eliminating all- other forms of stu- 
dent aid for some pragmatic reasons. I think they would favor stu- 
dent aid based heavily on service, but also on need and on work. 
There is some great advantage in students working as they go 
through school, in addition to the kind of commimity service work 
they do. 

There is a lot to be learned from straight work opportimities. I 
think, in other words, that the education community favors stead- 
ily moving ourselves in these directions— moving away from loans; 
moving toward these other mechanisms. 

I think it is also possible that these Federal efforts already are 
being supplemented by private efforts, private funding, and States 
are increasingly steering themselves, both in the kind of programs, 
service corps programs, but alt ; in student aid programs based 
around community service. 

So, I think it is likely that we can build multiple forms of en- 
couraging forms, either through service corps programs, through 
student aid programs from the Federal level, student aid programs 
of the State level, and student aid programs on the private level, 
that encourage students into various forms of community service, 
and that if we do, it will be a powerful positive thing for the coun- 
try, and maybe even an essential thing for the country. 

Just one final closing point: it is not that we have not got the 
experience in doing this. We have a variety of programs of one sort 
or another that deal with this already. It is only that they deal 
with a relatively small percentage of students now. 

We have had a long history with not only the G.I. bill, but with 
ROTC. We have had a long history of volunteer programs involving 
college students on the campus of quite a wide variety of institu- 
tions. 

We have had considerable experience with the service corps pro- 
grams for disadvantaged youth who need that kind of training in 
30-or-so locations around, the country. 

SO; the problem for us is not that we have to design things. It is 
that we have to expand them to the point that they are really 
workable and become a coherent set of ways that we encourage 
people to understand their responsibility. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. Dr. Newman. 
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Mr. King. 

STATEMENT OF MELVIN H. KING. DIRECTOR OF COMMUNITY 
FELLOWS PROGRAM, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE, MA 

Mr. King. For the record, my name is Melvin H. King. Current- 
ly, I am on the faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, as a member of the Department of Urban Studies and Plan- 
ning, and I direct a program called the Community Fellows Pro- 
gram. 

I am formerly a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
prior to that I have worked on street comers with youth for 15 
years. Recently, I developed what I called the Youth Entrepreneur- 
ial Development Program, which takes a different tack as we think 
about the term youth at risk. We like to believe that these are 
youths who take risks and, as risk-takers, fit the model of people 
who should be entrepreneurs. 

And so we have put together a program for small business devel- 
opment and self-employment for young people 16 to 24 years of age. 

As I see it, there is a need for youth to have a way to get money 
for college education or for acquiring technical skills, because our 
society has not evolved to a place where it recognizes that educa- 
tion and the acquisition of skills should be made available at all 
levels at public expense. 

If our society is going to raise its level, it must recognize the 
statement that is made by the United Negro College fund that "A 
mind is a terrible thing to waste." 

In our failure to see that it is just as important to provide free 
education from grades 13 through masters' and doctoral programs 
as it is from kindergarten through grade 12, we are losing a lot of 
creativity and talent. Who knows, the cure for AIDS and cancer, 
ways to create a pollution-free environment, et cetera, may be 
buried in the lack of opportunity and hope experienced by millions 
in this country. 

As stated by Dr. Newman, the models are already before us: the 
G.L bill. Peace Corps, VISTA. The G.I. bill provides the opportunity 
for thousands of people to receive a higher education who would 
never have the opporiunifcy to do so. Through this opportunity, 
there is a real explosion of creativity, talent, and leadership, which 
moved this country's economy and help to catapult it into its place 
of leadership in the world. 

The problem is, as I see it, that it is not befitting for our society 
that the only vehicle for unleashing that talent is through the mili- 
tary as a reward for taking a gun in one's hand. 

Therefore, I come before you, urging you to take the steps that 
are necessary to say t^ you that we value peace work and public 
service. 

Creativity must be unleashed to create communities, to have 
clean air and water, lead-free houses, day care, a literate society, 
more music, arts, and sports. 

We must say we value this kind of work by saying do this public 
work for two years, earn while you are doing it, learn about your- 
self, other people, and the body-politic, acquire okills in human re- 
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lations, and accrue enough money to cover four years of college at 
a State institution. 

If participants cLoose private college, then they ought to be 
able to apply the costs that they would get to a private institution. 

Dnring my campaign for the Eighth Congressional District, as we 
talked about this concept of public service and a peaceful approach 
to getting resources for college, it was very well received. 

As I stated, I am a member of the faculty at MIT, where tuition, 
room and board are $16,970 per year. As we look at other schools 
in the area, we see that their tuition and costs are the same. 

And even as we look at the State schools, the combination of the 
tuition and the cost of room and board make it impossible for large 
numbers of youngsters to i^articipate. 

It is not enough to say that opportunities to scholarship and loan 
programs are available. Many of the youth who join the military 
do so because they are told that it is a route to training and educa- 
tion. However, there are many who desire to do public service work 
instead and who see the possibility of access to an education 
through a public service program. 

This possibility is crucial because motivation to remain in junior 
high and high school increases directly with the belief that access 
to skill development and higher education can be a reality. 

One thing I would like to just describe is some of the work on the 
street corners and how we showed that what we are talking about 
is a motivational process. We were able to get scholarships and to 
find ways of getting some of the young people in a public housing 
development to go to college, and at a time when none of them in 
that particular development had had that kind of access. 

The surprising thing was, and maybe not so surprising, that once 
we were able to get three or four of the young people in from that 
particular area, other youngsters would come to the center, want- 
ing to find out ways of getting that kind of support. And I was 
struck one day by a youngster who came in and he said, I want to 
get some help, too. Billy's brother is going to college, and I know 
that I am smarter than he is; and if he can do it, then I can as 
well. 

I do not think that we really understand the kind of impact of 
modeling that can happen once a program like this is in place and. 
hov/ it will have a direct impact on the younger boys and girls in a 
particular community, as they are able to look up and see others 
whom they can identify with or involved in this kind of program. 

The figures are there. Any analysis of demographics, particularly 
with respect to young people of color, clearly show that our failure 
to provide access to education has disastrous social, political, and 
personal consequences. 

There is no need to recount the statistics referring to the tragedy 
of substance abuse, school dropouts, prisoners, suicides, unwanted 
pregnancies, and unemployment. We have too many victims al- 
ready of hopelessness and despair. 

But I would like to suggest that we think of our own selfish in- 
terests, particularly with respect to a recognition that for many of 
us who look forward to social security and retirement, we ought to 
be the loudest in support of any program that would increase the 
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gross national product, because it would have a direct bearing on 
our own self-interests in terms of retirement. 

That is why I believe we need a px^ogram of youth service, or, as I 
would like to call it, the futtire corps. And I like to call it that be- 
cause it is about the future. It is about the future of the youth; it is 
about the future of this country; it is about the future of our physi- 
cal and mental health, and the future of the social security system, 
as I stated earlier. 

In Massachusetts, we have filed legislation, which is before a 
Subcommittee of the Education Committee, to develop a program 
which parallels Representative Leon Panetta's bill. This legislation 
would provide matching grants to cities and towns, and public and 
private nonprofit organizations to develop service opportunities. 

The Committee on Education thought so much of the bill that 
they put together a subcommittee to try and work it out so that we 
could present to the total legislature a workable bill. And so we 
have a committee that is made up of youth, legislators, educators, 
people from public ?nd private human services and environmental 
agencies. 

I have learned recently about a proposal filed by Senator Pell on 
behalf of Father Hesburgh of Notre Dame, to have a Peace Corps 
type of approach, similar to the ROTC. I would highly endorse this 
concept and would only caution that if it works for those who are 
accepted to the schools, then we need to find a way to do something 
similar that will encourage our youth to stay in high school and 
allow them to know that they can get into college where the finan- 
cial resources will be available. 

Now, I have not addressed the costs this type of program and 
am hard-pressed to do so, knowing full well the expansion of the 
military budget over the last several years has reduced the amount 
of money available for programs like this. So I put it in your terms, 
and that is, somewhere I learned that most countries, societies or 
empires die or deteriorate from v/ithin. 

The handwriting seems to be on the wall for this to happen to 
ours. Pollution, crumbling infrastructure, increased infant mortali- 
ty rates, diseases, self-d.estruction through substance abuse, dishon- 
esty in government, the dissatisfaction and lack of involvement of 
millions of Americans in the body-politic, a disproportionate share 
of the commonwealth being used for militarism, are but a few ex- 
amples. 

The loss of creative talent and energy, I believe, can be turned 
around with a commitment to programs such as the future corps; 
not for make-shift employment, but out of a desire to maximize 
human potential. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Melvin H. King follows:] 
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For the record my name is Kelvin H. King. Currently, I am 
on the faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as 
an Adjunct Professor of Urban Studies and Planning, and I am the 
Director of the Community Fellows Program. I am a former member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, and I have 'orked on street 
corners with youth for fifteen years. Recently I've developed 
the Youth Entrepreneurial Development Project, which encourages 
young people to take risks to get into entrepreneurial self 
employment. 

As I see it, there is a need for youth to have a way to get 
money for a college education or for acquiring technical skills, 
because your society has not evolved to a place where it 
recognizes that education, and the acquisition of skills should 
be made available at all levels at the public expense. If our 
society is goin^? to raise its level, it must recognize the 
statement of the United Negro College Fund that, "A mind is a 
terrible thing to w£*ste." In our failure to see that it is just 
as important to provide free education from grades 13 through 
Kasters and Doctoral Programs, as it is from kindergarten to 12, 
we are losing lots of creativity and talent. Who knows, the cure 
for AIDS and cancer, ways to create a pollution free environment, 
etc. may be buried in the lack of opportunity and hope 
experienced by millions in this country. 

Ironically, the model is already before us. I am talking 
about the GI Bill, which provided the opportunity ror thousands 
of people to receive a higher education. Through this new 
opportunity, the world wide explosion of this country's 
productive economic leadership was activated. Through the GI 
Bill, we unleased all that genius and talent. 

It is not befitting our society that the only vehicle for 
unleashing that talent is through the military; as a reward for 
taking a gim in one's hand. Therefore, I come before this body 
urging you to take the steps that are necessary to say to youth 
that we value peace work and public service. Creativity must be 
unleashed to create community, to have clean air and water, lead 
free houses, day-care, full literacy, more music, arts, and 
sports. We must say we value this kind of work by saying do this 
public work for two years: earn while you are doing it; learn 
about yourself, other people, and the body politic; acquire 
skills in human relations; and accrue enough money to cover four 
years of college at a state institution. If participants choose 
a private college, they will be able to apply the costs of a 
public education to the private institution. 

During my campaign for the 8th Congressional District, 
discussion about the concept of a public service, peaceful 
approach to getting the resources for college was well received. 
I am a member of the faculty of M.I.T., and its tuition, room and 
board is $16,970 per year. As we look at Boston University, 
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Boston College and others in the region, they are not too far 
behind. Tuition alone at the University of Kassachusetts/Boston 
is $1,560. The program we develop should allow youngsters to 
make it through four years of a public college or university. 
Even those institutionb present economic barri*» t to many of our 
youth. It is not enough to say that opp initios through 
scholarships and loan programs are available ny of the youth, 
who join the military, do so because they a» '>ld tnat it is a 
route to training and educacion. However, there are many who 
desire to do public service work instead, and who see the 
possibility of access to an education through a public service 
program. This possibility is crucial because motivation to 
remain in junior high and high school increases directly with a 
belief that access to skill development and higher education can 
be a reality. Having access would say to youth that they have a 
stake in this society. It would give more of them reason to be 
involved in making this society work and in doing those things 
that would insure freedom. 

I believe in a concept of a voluntary national service as an 
opportunity to meet public needs, as veil as a way for youth to 
get the higher education they will need in order to become more 
productive members of society. A program through which youth 
could see their goals, hopes and ambitions fulfilled will have a 
dramatic impact cn changing youth from self destructive and 
community destructive behavior. Any analysis of demographics, 
particularly with respect to young people of color, will clearly 
show that our failure to provide access to education has 
disastrous social, political and personal consequences. There is 
no need to recount the statistics referring to the tragedy of 
substance abuse, school drops outs, prisoners, suicides, unwanted 
pregnancies, and unemployment. There are already too many 
victims of hopelessness and despair. 

If we think Ox our own selfish interests of social security 
and retirement, we would be the loudest in support of any program 
that would increase the gross national product, because it would 
have a direct bearing on our retirement. Thus, we need a program 
of youth service. [Or the "Future Corps" as I like to call it, 
and I would humbly submit naming it the Future Corps, because it 
is about the future. It is about the future of this country, the 
future of our physical and mental health, and the future of the 
social security system as I stated earlier.] 

In Massachusetts, we have filed legisration, which is before 
a Subcommittee of the Education Committee, to develop a program 
vhich parallels Representative Leon Panetta*s bill. Thi«» 
legislation would provide matching grants to cities and towns, 
and public and private non-profit organizations to develop 
s^rvics opportunities. There was a positive response from the 
Committee on Education to this bill . With a good working 
cowmittoe consisting of yjuths, legislatures, educators, and 
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people from public and private human services and environissnts 
agencies, ve anticipate getting a bill before the full 
legislature soaotime in Koveaber. I have recently learned about 
a proposal filed by Senator Pell on behalf of Father Hesburgh of 
Hot re Dame, to have a peace corps type of approach similar to 
R.O.T.C. I would highly endorse this concept, and would only 
caution that if it works for those who are accepted to the 
schools, then we need to find a way to do something similar that 
will encourage our youth to stay in high school, and allow them 
to know they can get into a college where the financial resources 
will be available. 

I have not addressed the costs of this t>pe of program. I 
am hard pressed to do so, knowing full well the expansion of the 
military budget over the last seven years has reduced the amount 
of money available for programs like this. So I put it in your 
terms, and that is, somewhere I learned that most countries, 
societies or empires die or deteriorate from within. The 
handwriting seems to be on the wall for this to happen to ours. 
Pollution, crumbling infrastructure, increased infant mortality 
rates, diseases, self destruction through substance abuse, 
dishonesty in government, the dissatisfaction and lack of 
involvement of millions of Americans in the body politic, a 
disproportionate" share of the commonwealth oeing used for 
militarism, are but a few examples. The loss of creative talent 
and energy, I believe, can be turned around with a commitment to 
programs such as the Future Corps; not for make shift employment, 
but out of a desire to maximize human potential. Thank you. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. King. 

Let me advise the panel that we are going to try to adhere to the 
5-niinute rule in the time left for the hearing, and that you may 
summarize. Your statements will be entered in the record in their 
entirety. 

Ms. Hedin, why don't you start? 

STATEMENT OF DIANE HEDIN, PROFESSOR, CENTER FOR YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
ST. PAUL, MN 

Ms. Hedin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ^ 
I am really pleased to be able to talk with you today, and you 
have my written testimony. 

I want to first say that my interest in this area comes from about 
15 years of work as a person who has developed programs, evaluat- 
ed youth service programs, and run youth service programs and a 
series of studies I do primarily of Minnesota youth about topics of 
this nature. 

I want to summarize my testimony in terms of three points. 

First, is to talk a little bit about young people's attitude about 
service, in general, and national service, in particular. 

Second, the role young people think they can play in solving 
unmet needs. I think that is a crucial point because if the pro- 
grams are only good for youth and not good for the society, they 
are not going to be very appealing. 

Finally, the impact that community service hat on youth partici- 
pants. 

My first point, though, is, I think that it is critically important 
that we do^ understand how young people feel about the issue of 
service. This is a program that requires young people to be the ini- 
tiators, to be the providers of service, and unless they are interest- 
ed and willing, it seems to me it is not going to work very well, 
different than other youth policies where they primarily are the 
consumer. 

I am also concerned about the way in which the current debate 
is framed, that the call for national service is primarily seen as a 
way to remediate young people in terms of their level of personal 
and social responsibilities. And while I think there is a good deal of 
evidence to suggest that young people are ever more concerned 
about making money, having more power and status— and there 
the numbers are really dramatic; there are 20 and 30 percentage- 
point increases in the last 15 years— actually, the decrease in inter- * 
est in helping other people to be altruistic is not as dramatic. 

Those decreases are more like five percentage points. So, I think 
what we really have are young people who want both. They want 
to be of use to the society, but they also want more self-interests as 
goals as well. 

While I think there are very encouraging counter-trends that Dr. 
Newman has talked about in higher education and some in second- 
ai-y education to allow young people to be of service, most of it, I 
think, still is at the level of pious statements about how good it 
would be if our young people were better citizens. 
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There are actually rather few concrete mcentives and pathways 
for them to do service, and that I think if national service and vol- 
untary national service is going to have any impact, then I think 
we really have to find ways to encourage our secondary schools, 
our elementary schools, and our colleges to go beyond the state- 
ment that this is a good idea and have real incentives and actual 
programs so young people can be of service. 

Now, to the question of how do young people feel about a pro- 
gram of national voluntary service, Gallup did a poll in the fafl of 
1986, and despite what people say here, most young people between 
the ages of 13 and 17 actually favor a mandatory program of na- 
tional bCrvice. Sixty-two percent of teenagers favor a mtuidatory 
program. 

I think there are questions with the way the poll is done, and I 
am not sure they actually know it is a required program, but nev- 
ertheless there is a good deal of interest in it. 

Second, in terms of voluntary service, the results are far more 
positive. Though there has not been a Gallup poll recently, all 
their polls would suggest that closer to 80 percent of students 
would favor voluntary service. 

In Minnesota, we have recently been debating a State service 

Erogram. I did a study in 1985 and found out that 75 percent of 
igh school students supported a Minnesota State service program, 
and 50 percent claimed— we don't know for sure — that they would 
actually ioin such a program. 

So, I think the first issue is that there is a good deal of youth 
support, and even though we think that they are becoming more 
self-centered and less altruistic, that when really confront^ with 
the idea of having an opportunity to do something for others, they 
are quite positive about it. 

Now, the second point I wanted to make is on the issue of unmet 
social needs. And I would say again that unless wo position the pro- 
gram as a way for young people to serve their society, it will not be 
very api}ealing. And while I endorse all of the ideas about home 
health aids, and working with the elderly and the environment, 
one of the things we have not talked about, and when we ask 
young people, what could you do— and these are particularly high 
school students— they almost always talk about being of service to 
their own age mates. 

Eighty percent of them say, we could do something about the 
problems of children and teenagers; w* could do something about 
teenage suicide and pregnancy and deli..quency and school failure. 
And I think that really needs to be taken into account. 

And my last point is that there is, in the latest excellent compre- 
hensive piece by Danzig and Szanton, a discussion about the impact 
of service-, and I wanted to clarify one thing. In that book it is sug- 
gested* that there is ambiguity about the positive effects of service 
on youth participants. 

My work has been primarily on what happens with high school 
students, and I do not think it is ambiguous at all. It is totally un- 
ambiguous that participation in service activities increases their 
personal and social responsibility, their knowledge about careers, 
their willingness to be active in the community, their level of self- 
esteem, and that these findings are essentially consistent with 
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what people who have studied Peace Corps participants and in- 
volved with volunteer work camps find. 

So, I think it is quite unambiguous and very clear. 

And so finally I would say that I would particularly endorse Con- 
gressman Panetta's bill, because it really will assist all of the won- 
derful efforts that are currently just beginning to bubble up. I 
would oay that in our own State the Minnesota State Service Corps 
was not passed in. our last legislative session primarily because of 
dollars, and I think that had that bill been in place, the Panetta 
bill, that it would have passed. I strongly endorse that one in par- 
ticular. 

[Prepared statement of Diane Hedin follows:] 
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Prkparbd Statement of Diane Hedin. Professor, Center for Youth Development 
& Research, UNiVERsmr of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 

nr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and the Meriiers of the 
Subconmitee cn Bmploynent Oppoctunties for holding this hearing on 
national service. I am pleased t;*ac the issue of national servica is 
being pursued so thorooihl/ and seriously by cancers of the Congress. 
I would like to disci'ss three issues: the need for understanding 
youth's attitude about service in general and national service in 
particular in formulating an appropriate policy, the role yout.h think 
they can play in solving jnmet needs, and the impact of connunity 
service participation upon youth participants. 

An accurate understanding of young people's viliir.gness to 
participate in service tz the community and society is essential to 
the public debate on national service. Young people's support and 
enthusiasm are a key elerant in successfully carrying out such a 
program. Uhereas nost ;'c«th policy decisions assun;e ycu*wli will oe the 
clients or the consumers 3f a service or program, chis ons assures 
youth themselves will be -he initiators, the leaders who will perforn 
the service. Even thourn active youth participation is at the heart 
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of any secvice intiative, the views c' the potential pacticipants in 
national service ace seldom taken into consideration. In the latest 
and laost conpcehensive analysis of national secvice by Danzig and 
Szanton (1986) , thece is hacdly any attention given to how young 
people themselves night ceact to and assess a pcogcsn of national 
secvice. One of ny pucposes in this testiniony is to sunracize what we 
know about the attitudes youth have touacd this ocoposal. 

National Vo«t!h 5<>rvic^ as ^^nQdiation 



secvice that ^'outn ace in need of cer.ediaticn in cecscd to their lavel 
of social and pecsonal cesponsibility . Evidence t^.at young people ace 
beco:»ing ever noce concccned with rroney, powec and status and less 
concecncd with helping others, participating m puolic affairs, and 
being other-centered is iften cited in these debates (Astin, 1987; 
Uynne, 1984) . While I basically agree with this analysis, I an not 
convinced what the changing values of I'oung people chenselves are 



;)ri.Tacil^* the source of the problern, once again we seen to -planing **he 

viccin:s. Pacier, yoang oeople veri precisely nirccc the (^onir.ant 

values of the larger society. In fact, the young, now ncre than at 

5ny other tine ir, the last 20 years, hold the sane values as acluiti. 



not being n^or^ alcruistic and politically and socially active than 
their adult .:iodeis. 

Uhiie t.iers are scrae enccuragi.^g counter trends in secondary 
and posc-sacon-jar; institutions, the clear nessage m educatior is 
oe self-centered — to acquire tne s^ill^ that expand personal resources 
and opportunities for oneself, typically through co:2pctition with 



There is an assur:ption in nosi 



it of the calls for national 



aootft success and acnievenent. 



It seens unjust to censure youth for 
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Others, while reports on education and youth policy now call for 
increased youth service and participation, those recoipnendaticns have 
at best been peripheral to more publicized calls for frequent testing, 
Gtiffer acadenic standards, more unif ra curricula and the like. 
Educational administrators cite ccrimitrsent to and mvovlerent in 
service as key orcaniztional goals but they often ceraair. at the level 
of pio'ts statements and lip service, while other nor a insistent 
pressures push then aside» 

Siniliarly, work and enploynent takes prececance over 
volunteer or extra-curricular activities for the wanority oC lojcr. 
Again, youth accurately reflect the larger values cf r.r^erican ^cc-e^y, 
where naking noney is vie»;ed as i?ore i.Tinort2nt than spending ons's 
discretionary tir^e in ser\:ica to others. 

Furthermore, when we sentence law-breakers to do their tin-e 
through "doing service," we also give a clear message about the value 
we attach to working on unret social and environmental needs. ;:e 
really ought to rethink the implications of coninunity service 35 = 
punishment for everytMnc fron drunk driving to vandalisrr 3*?.;uj1 
ass&Lj.t. 

:rn ile a prcgrair. cZ naticnal service, such as the one f-i.-.c.ed 
by Represei.tative Panett?. is critically important m puoiicly 
affirming the value we place on service and social cesoonsibiliw;-, =Iie 
najor institutions which educate and socialize youtl". nust also xa.<s a 
conmittKent to encourage, nurture, and provide cleat i;atl:savs .-c; 
real incentives for youth involvement in conr^unity service. 

At^ii:udP5 AhOMt q^-rv^rf> 

IThile I suggested „'hat there is a widely-held belief J:hat rost 
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young ace ic responsible and unconcecned about othecs, the data on 
youth and volunteecism sr.ow a different picture. (Pacenthetically, in 
a recent issue of the t^l^»nesota Youth Poll, nore than 3/4 of secondary 
students reported that t.-jey believe adults held negative views of thera 
as inusature, untrustwortny, unreasonable, irrespoir.ible and ignorant!) 

For exarr.ple, in a study of youth m Chicago (Fopowski, 1985), 
approximately 2/3 of the aigh scnool 3tu<2ents in ooch mner-city and 
suburban schools reported that they would Iikc to increase the araount 
of volu-tteerif.g they currently do. Even ^ith little encouragement and 
few incentives, Gallup reports in I9S5 that over half of teenagers 
aged 14 to 17 report enisgmg m scr.e kind of vol -.:tse ring (chough 
this ir.cludes an ?:;tren:el.- wide variety oC «ctivi;i3s s^cV, as siraing 
in the church choir to racing brownies for their gicl scout troop to 
taking care cf a neighbor's dog to one-shot events sucn as a bake 
sale). A d .sturbing trend is that tae proportion of young adults 
between 18 and 24 who volunteer has declined over tne past five years 
from 54Vto 435. 

A recent surve_ of htgn schools found that nearlv a million 
students are enrolled i.~ some kind cf school-sponsored service 
prograip, \;ith the vast -a^orit;.' doir.j so voluntr.r.1/ as opposed to 
required school service. There is also a rising interest in service 
activity on nany college campuses, supporter and nurtured by Canpus 
Conpact and similar orrzr.izations. What all thes^ trends suggest is 
that students vill resr".*j to a c^ll for helo if tney are asked to 
serve, given a concrscc '~cJ; co C'ccc^roi^sh, ^■inc if rhers is a 
rcsScnably clear jacluvc. -hrougn /r.icn *:h^y can cecore irAol^od. 
There is anoni; j^outh a .osevcir oC .-joiicive L.^-il-r}-^ '.ooi't comruricy 
service and despite the cignficant carriers ^racted educational 
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institutions, the workplace, and the larger society,, many youth still 
manage to volunteer, though on a sporadic basis. 

attitudes about: >Tat:iona1 an d StatA Servirr. 

A majority o: youth approve of a national service program. The 
Gallup Poll in fall, 1986 found that the majority of 13-17 year olds 
even favor a mandatory program of national service — with 62% of both 
sexes favc'ing a one-year prograrc of military or civilian for males, 
and 56S of the respondents supporting such a program for females, 
Chese proportions were similiar to those found among 18-24 year olds 
in )C84, but shov; a definite trend toward far more support for a 
mandatory program since the late-70's, when the approval rate was only 
42% (Gallup, 1979). (I question whether respondents to the Gallup Poll 
understand that they are being asked about a required program, since 
that dimension of it is not highlighted. Rather, distinction between 
civilian and military service, betv/een male and female participation 
are emphasised. Thus, the respondents may be giving their opinions 
about certain fori's ot national service, rather than its voluntary or 
."Tiandatory nature.) 

Tho Gallup Poll has not recentl- surveyed youth about a 
voluntary national service program, but other older studies have shown 
that there is far nore support for such an approach, studies in North 
Carolina in 1980 and Minnesota in 1980 and 1982 found that high school 
stuoents (TO^) overv/helnir.g favor voluntary prograrr, over nanoator:^ 
cnes« 

Siniiiarly, strong support by secondary school students for a 
voluntary state service program was found in Minnesota in 1985. The 
question was posed as follows: 
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Several states and Canada have a voluntary community service 

progran for 16-22 year olds. They involve a year of Culltine 

seivice to the community doing such things as working in 

hospitals and schools, building nature trails, working with the 

poor and elderly, etc. Youth get paid jusc enough to'live on 

and at the end of the program, they get a cash bonus and a 

scholarship to further their education. Do you think Minnesota 

should set up such a prograrr.? ^ 

Almost 75% of junior and senior high school students appioved of this 

idaa. This is a strong endorsement of the idea that youth can and 

shv»'"'d provide tangible help to their conmunitj ^nd state. Students ^ 

were also asked whether they themselves \/ould sign up for a stcta 

service program. Almost half said they would like to partici;ac9 m 

such a progran. Relatively fev said thei' vouli aot .'^ign up, ju;: 

alir.ost 2/5 were undecided. 

The responses to the questions about a state service proccar. 

are surprising in light of how tte sane students talked about their 

obligations to their conmunity and country, m which the most 

frequently responses was that they owed them "noni.mg." The: 2 .7a;, be 

less of a contradiction than xt appears on the surface. The 

tjat the state service ^irogr.-.-i was described v/cluntari or.c, net a.i 

cblicaticn mandacei by t.ie ccve.nment. Because acolesenco is i .eriod 

of life in vhich the wish to oe indeicendeiit and x.i co.itrcl oc c.^.eir 

lives is very i.tcong, the notion of "owi»^(j the con^munity and cojncry 

somehting" is not acce.:ted very easily. It accears that many ;^oung 

people are billing to serve society, but on their terns, not oecause 

thsy are required or obiiced ;o do so. 

u;t.it! Yonth ran Do \^o\\'(i rinnor gof;; il v^vlg 

In two r:i.":nesots, Youth Polio, stucentc ^ei^ 3o!;3a ;ind3 
of ptoblems do you thm^ young people can do soiiechmg aoout or .ielp 
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prevent?" The most frequent focus (80%) was on problems that directly 
affect their age group such as drug and alcohol abuse, teen pregnancy, 
academic failure, and delinquency. Issues such as stopping nuclear 
war, helping the disadvantaged, improving the envirrnraent, decreasing 
world hunger, working with the mentally ill, reducing crime and 
reducing unemployment were also cited, but quite infrequently. About 
13% argued thah, as teenagers, they could not have any impact on 
solving conununity proDlei?s. Some spoke vividly about their sense of 
powerlessness: 

"We don't feel that as long as we ars young people that we 
chance n xh because to a great extent, we don;'t have control of 
our own lives or t'.ie onvironment around us." 

"Not niuch we can do. They don't think we know what were talking 



The cuo\:es from these youth dramatically demonstrate the need 
for a program of national service to counteract their sense of apathy 
and powerlessness and to explore their capacity to be needed and make 
a difference. 

Furthernore, tlie discussion on youth's ability to fulfill unmet needs 
suggests two ohher .principles: 1) because young people can generato 
lon^ lists of community problems, it suggests that youth themselves 
should be involved m che process of designing service programs since 
they appear to be competent in analyzing community needs and 2) they 
are er.perts on i:he procJ .5ms that adolescents encounter and have the 
capacity to influence toeir peers and young children in 't^ap that 
^ai:ltc do r.ot. 



about." 
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A recent study o£ national secvice >y Danzig and Szanton 
suggest? that there is great ambiguity about whether volunteer service 
has positive effects cn the social, psychological and intellectual 
development of young people, particularly those in school-base^ 
programs. As the author of the larcest study of school-based service 
programs, I wish to nnamoiqooiislv state that we fcund that 
participation in community service, internships, and other 
experiential learning programs in schools did incre&se the le.el of 
personal nd social res^ionsiblity of participipants, did resLlt ir 
nore positve attitudes tcward adults and other with whom they «*cr.«ed 
and did increase their willingness to be active in the corrmunit,-. 
Clearly all students gained in terms of career information and 
exploration. They also showed modest increases in self'-esteen. 
Finally, students gained intellectually in terms of their 
problem-solving ability, particularly those who ii^d an opportunity to 
think about and reflect on their community service experience. These 
findings para lei those found in studies of Peace Corps particlj^ants, 
tnose involved in volunteer work canps, and the like, .'here is 2. 
strong and consistent body of evidence that well-designed and 
vell-super vised coaitunit^- service orograms/i.upact the social a.ii 
psychological development of young people. 

I believe thet national service, and particularly a till such 
as bhis one which supports state and local efforts, can help wC 
r^affitm th^ most lundanental of our valuos, i.e., thao we aczciz sone 
measure o£ personal responsibility for the welfare c£ all otr.ers in 
our community, tie must help young people reaffirm, their oQli^i .n 
their power to change the world and to do so out of a deepencu love 
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and concern fcr others. We must help youth develop and test their 

skills for effective citizen participation and have the chance to act 

On their humanitarian ideals. V7e must require that the agencies and 

institutions that serve youth make central to their mission the H 

nurturance and practice of skills and values that will assure our ^ 

survival into the 21st century. In short, we must create a 

strengthened service ethic in our society. I think national service 

is one important roi'te to that end. 



f 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you> Ms. He din. 
Mr. Smith. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID SMITH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL JOB 
CORPS ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and the 
members of the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities for 
giving me this opportunity to testify on behalf of national service. 

i am here representing the National Job Corps Alumni Associa- 
tion, headquartered in Washington, D.C., to express our support of 
a voluntary national youth service initiative. 

I am a graduate of the Breckenridge Job Corps Center, now 
knov/n as the Earle C. Clements Job Corps Center in Morganfield, 
Kentucky. 

I dropped out of high school at the age of 15 and with little edu- 
cation and no vocational training, there were no job opportunities 
available to me. An acquaintance of mine who had completed the 
Job Corps training program told me about it and the benefits that 
it offered. 

After further investigation, and because of the stipend the Job 
Corps offered my family and me, and the fact that I could get a 
GED and could receive training in a vocation at the same time, I 
decided to join the Job Corps. 

After I entered the program, the Job Corps gave me a sense of 
self-esteem, especially after I completed my GED in only five 
months. I had a good counselor who nelped to build up my self-con- 
fidence and belief in mankind. The Job Corps was definitely the 
foundation I needed. It gave me the motivation to go on to college, 
where I earned both a bachelor's and a master's degree. 

I am currently employed as an administrator with Res-care Cor- 
poration, a Job Corps contractor and health care company located 
in Louisville, Kentucky. My responsibilities are to develop and op- 
erate commuruty homes fo^ the mentally disabled individuals and 
to train these individuals to live outside of institutional settings. 

Given my background and experience, I see youth service as a 
concept long overdue and can perhaps enhance existing programs 
that are currently in place and have proven track records, such as 
the Job Corps program. 

I commend Congressman Panetta and others for seeing the need 
to help young people beyond the age of 21. 

It has been said that America's youth are the most precious nat- 
ural resource that we possess. I most certainly agree with this 
statement. The future of this nation is our young people, and it 
will depend upon their employability, productivity, and civic pride 
if we are to continue the momentum as a world leader. 

We must have alternatives to idleness and social alienation. As 
this illustrious committee well knows, since most of you have Job 
Corps centers in your district or State, the Job Corps program has 
been very successful in training youth between the ages of 16 and 
^1. 

Knowing the mood of Congress, I do not see the purpose of a na- 
tional youth service initiative duplicating these ser\4ces. However, 
I see it rather as an augmentation of such programs. There do exist 
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distinct differences between the programs, and the National Youth 
Service initiative could fulfill several important functions that are 
not presently addressed by Job Corps. 

As local programs, youth would not have to leave home to take 
advantage of this opportunity, and the community would benefit on 
their investment from Ihe actual public service performed on the 
local level. 

Further, such a local program helps to alleviate youth unemploy- 
ment, giving youth of the community a sense of respect, accom- 
plishment, self-esteem, and increased pride in civic awareness. 

Another benefit to the locally-baseJ youth service program is 
that the seed money for the^ program would remain in the commu- 
nity and continue to generate benefits to the local economy. 

Most youth employment pro-ams target young people between 
the ages of 16 and 21. It has been our experience at the National 
Job Corps Alumni Association from calls to our toll-free assistance 
hotline that many young people between the ages of 21 and 24 also 
need guidance and assistance but find few agencies available to 
help them. 

A National Youth Service program can uniquely reach these in- 
dividuals currently not being ser\ ed by the Job Corps or other fed- 
erally-funded programs. 

Ideally, youth service programs would include substantive experi- 
ences that would benefit the recipient on a long-term basis. 
'Il.rough the Job Corps program thousands of your^f neople have 
fouid an alternative and a support sysiem that a* /s them to 
become viable citizens; however, there are thousa s of other 
young people that the Job Corps program does not affect. 

By offering the opportunity to parform public service to these 
youths, this country will also provide an avenue to thousands of 
young people who will discover the joy one receives from volunteer- 
ing to help mankind, while contributing to the solution of youth 
unemployment. 

A voluntary National Youth Service program can be a great ben- 
efit to this country and can serve as the impijtus to renew the com- 
mitment and sense of pride in America that has been the key to 
America's greatness. 

[Prepared statement of David Smith follov/s:] 
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Mr, Chairman, I w^uld like to thank you and the Members of 
the Subconunittee on Employment Opportunities for giving me this 
oppoi*.unity to testify on behalf of national service, I am here 
representing the National Job Corps Alumni Association, head- 
quartered in Washington^ DC to express our support of a 
voluntary national youth service initiative. 



I am a graduate of the Drechenridge Job Corps Center, now 
known as the Earle C. Clements Job Corps Center in Morganfield, 
Kentucky, I dropped out of high school at the age of 15 because 
of a chaotic family life, and of course with no education nor 
training, there were no job opportunities available for me in my 
hometown of Alexander City, Alabama, An aquaintance who had 
completed the Job Corps training program told me about it and 
the benefits it offered* I investigated a little further and 
because of the stipend Job Corps offered me and my family, the 
fact that I could get a G,F!,D, and .'»t the same time receive 
training in a vocation, I decided to join the Job Corps, 

After I entered the program. Job Corps gave me a sense of 
self-esteem, especially after I earned my G,B,D,, which took mo 
only five months, I had a very good counselor who helped to 
build up my self-confidence and belief in mankind. Job Corps 
was definitely the founOation I neoded and gave me the 
motivation to go on to college to earn both a bachelors and 
masters degree, 

I am currently employed as an Area Administrator with 
R s-care Corporation, a Job Corps contractor and health c^re 
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company located in New Orleans, LA, Ky responsibility is to 
open and operate homes for the mentally disabled and to train 
these individuals to live outside of institutional settings. 

Given my background and experience, I see youth service as a 
concept long overdue and can perhaps enhance existing programs 
that are currently in place and have proven track records, sucn 
as the Job Corps program. I commend Congressman Panetta and 
others of you for seeing the need to help young people beyond 
the age of 21, and it is good to see the mood of the country 
focussing on our youth. 

It has been said that America's youth are the r»ost precious 
natural resource we possess and I most certainly agree with this 
philosophy. The future of this nation is our young people and 
it will depend on their employability and productivity if we are 
to continue the momentum as a world leader. We must have 
alternatives to idleness and social alienation. As this 
illustrious Committee well knows, since rr,ost of you have Job 
Corps centers in your district or state, the Job Corps program 
has been very successful in training youth between the age of 16 
and 21, Knowing the r:Ood of the Conqress, I do not see the 
pur "^e of a national youth service initiative duplicating 
services currently offered by pcograr*s such as the Job Corps, 
but to auqmont Job Corps, There exists distinct differences 
between the programs. Job Corps already has a network in place 
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that wocks with disadvantaged youth who may need to be placed in v 

residential centers away from their home communities. The 

program provides wholistic training, information, advice and 

specific vocational trade skills for furthering their ^ 

education. Additionally, Job Corps's fine program currently has 

built in network of experienced counselors and community 
referral and rescorce systems, however, the National Youth 
Service initiative could fulfill several important functions 
that are not presently addressed by Job Corps. 

As local programs, youth would not have to leave home to 
take advantage of this opportunity and the community would 
realize immediate benefits on their investment from the actual 
public service works performed on the local level. Whereas in 
many instances the Job Corps program provides structure and 
removes troubled young people from negative home environments, 
this initiative would serve those youth who would benefit from 
public service but who do not want to leave home. 

A National Youth Service has the flexibility to address and 
respond to locally determined public service needs ^nd lacks the 
rigidity of fed&rally imposed criteria. Further, such a local 
program helps to alleviate youth unemployment, gives the youth 
of the coiTjnunity a sense of respect, accomplishment and 
self-esteem and increases pride and civic awareness. Another 
benefit to the locally ba£>ed youth service program is that seed % 
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money for the program would remain in the community and continue 
to generate benefits to the local economy. 

Most youth employment prograir. target young people between 
the ages of 16 and 21. It has been the experience at the 
National Job Corps Alumni Association from calls to our toll 
free assistance hotline that many young people between 21 and 24 
years of age also need guidance ai.d assistance but find few 
agencies available Vo he3p them. By extending the age group to 
24 years, the Natioral Youth Service program can uniquely reach 
those individuals currently not being served by Job Corps or 
other federally funded programs. 

Ideally, youth service programs would include substantive 
experiences that would benefit the recipient on a long term 
basis. Examples of such experiences might include teacher 
aides, library assistants, office aides, volunteers in hospitals 
and clinics, and nursing home aides to name a fe 

It is my hope that public service would include more sub- 
stantive positions than youth serving as messengers, maintenance 
workers and other performing other menial tasks that would not 
provide meaningful experiences toward becoming self-sufficient 
and productive citizens. 

Through the Job Corps progr-m, thousanos of young people 
have found an alternative and a support system that allows them 
to become viable citizens. However, there are thousands of 
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other young people that the Job Corps program does not affect. 
By offering the opportunity to perform public service to these 
youth, this country will also provide an avenue to thousands of 
young people who will discover the joy one receives from 
volunteering to help mankind, while contributing to the solution 
of youth unemployment. 

A voluntary national youth service program can be a great 
benefit *:o this country and can serve as the impetus to renew 
the comriitmenh and sense of pride in America that has been the 
key to iimerica's greatness. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 
Ms. Boyd. 

STATEMENT OF LESLI KAY BOYD, YOUTH SERVICE VOLUNTEER, 
WASHINGTON STATE SERVICE CORPS, OLYMPIA, WA 

V Ms. Boyd. Thank you. Good morning. 

Mr. Chairman, committee members, I would like to thank you 
for the opportunity to speak before you today. 

I am the type of person that you have been talking about all 
^ morning. 

For the record, my name is Lesli Boyd. I live in Olympia, Wash- 
ington—the other Washiiigton. I am a proud graduate of the Wash- 
ington State Service Corps program. 

My purpose here today is to implore you to support the concept 
of service programs, to help other young adults the '^ay the pro- 
gram helped me. 

I would like to take a moment to tell you of my experience */iI.h 
the Service Corps and a little history of myself, to give you an idea 
of how I became involved. When I discovered and enrolled in the 
Service Corps, I had been unemployed for nearly a year. 

I had been on my own from the age of 14. I did not qualify for 
any kir \ of job that would allcv me to adequately support myself. 
When I finally did find a job, it was as a cocktail w aitress for four 
and a half years. I was a high school dropout and then held a vari- 
ety of other jobs. 

Throujgh the Service Corps I was placed in the Thurston County 
Economic Development CouncU. It is a business which wcrks to at- 
tract jobs to our community. The motto of our business is, "Our 
Job Is Jobs." 

With the encouragement of the Service Corps staff and the Eco- 
nomic Development Council staff, I was ^'^le to attain my GED 
with extremely high scores. I also learned valuable research tech- 
niques, report-writing skills, project organization skills. I staffed 
volun -eer committees and met with the public on a regular basis. 
Most imports '.ly, I gained the confidence to succeed at anything 
that I set my mind to. 

When I graduated from the Service Corps program, I was hired 
as a legislative aide for Senator Jje Tanner. I worked through the 
1987 legislative session, and after the legislature ended, I was im- 
mediately rehired b^ the Thurston County Economic Development 
* Council where I am currently employed. 

Jn summary, my experience ^^ith the Service Corps hcs given me 
the credentials, the job experience and a sense of self-worth that I 
so desperately needed to survive in this world. Now I feel that my 
> future is unlimited, whereas before I felt I had no future. 

I ask you to give this opportunity to other young adults by your 
support of service programs. It helps open the door to endless op- 
portunities. 

I might add that I have been listening to the questions today. I 
am really concerned about the education requirements on some of 
the bills. Some of them that I previewed required a higl. school di- 
ploma. 
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I did not have a high school diploma. I did obtain my GED. But I 
have been able to give back to the community ten hundred percent 
of anything that I have been given. I am an active member of the 
chamber of commerce. I am an active and caring member of the 
con..nunity. I was just inducted into the Kiwanis, the seventeenth 
woman in the State of Washington since they have opened it up to 
women. 

Service programs are so valuable, and, as a young person, I am 
living proof. I am not on welfare. I am not a drug addict. I am not 
a prostitute. I am a productive member of society, and I think be- 
cause I had a constructive direction and constructive way to go, I 
am able to give back to my country, my community, a lot more. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Lesli Kay Boyd follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Lesu Kay Boyd, Youth Service Volunteer, Washington 
State Service Corps, Olympia, WA 

My name is Lesli Kay Boyd. I live in Olympia, Washington, 
V (the other Washington). I am a proud graduate of th^ Wash- 

ington State Service Corps Program. 

My purpose in being here today is to implore you to support 
the concept of Service programs, to help other young adults 
^ the way the program helped me. 



I want to cake just a moment to tell you of my experience with 
the Washington State Service Corps and what a dramatic dif- 
ference it has made in my life. 

When I discovered r.\'^ enrolled in the Service Corps, I had 
been unemployed for nearly a year. I had been on my ova from 
Ihe age of 14 and did not qualify for any kind of job that 
would allow me to adequetly support myself. I was a High 
School drop out. I had held a variety ot jobs and then worked 
as a cocktail waitress off and on for 4 1/? years. 

Through the Service Corps I was placed in the Thurston County 
Economic Development Council, a business which works to 
attract jobs to our community. With the encouragement of the 
Service Corps staff and the Economic Development Council staff 
I was able to attain my Graduate Equivalency Diploma (GED) with 
extremely high scores. I also learned valuable research tech- 
niques, report writing skills, and project organization. I 
staffed volunteer committees and met with the public on a 
regular basis. Most importantly I gained the Confidence to 
succeed at anything I set my mind to. 

I graduated from the Service Corps and was hired as a Legis- 
lative Aide for the 1987 Legislative session by Washington 
State Senator Joe Tanner. After the Legislature ended, I was 
immediately re-hired by the Thurston County Economic Develop- 
ment Council as a Data Research Coordinator. 

In summary: 

My experience with the Service Corps has given me the creden- 
tials, job experience and the sense of self worth that I so 
desperately necdea to survive in this world. Now I feel that 
my future is unlimited whereas before I felt I had none. I 
ask you to give this opportunity to other young adult* by your 
support of these valuable service programs, it helps open the 
door to endless opportunities. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

The testimony iias been excellent. It highlights some of the 
things that we have been thinking about. 

Let me ask Dr. Newman a question. There are a couple of 
thoughts in my mind, and your testimony brought to mind a situa- 
tion in Mexico. In Mexico, they have a system for paying for the 
education of people in professional life, lawyers, doctors, et cetera. 
In fact, I hosted a gentleman doctor from Mexico, from Merida. His 
education was fuU^ paid for by the government; which is what Mr. 
King said, public education for all levels should be paid for at 
public cost. 

The only problem with that is, you know, after a certain level it 
gets to be expensive, and we have accepted paying for K-co-12 in 
public schools, except for those people who can afford to send their 
children to private sc^ ols. 

That has been a big burden, and I think that most local commu- 
nities are the same way. It is a problem of getting bonds passed to 
provide for school necessities. Those people who have children in 
school age do not go out and vote for them but the older people 
who feel their obligation has passed do vote, and sometimes, b3- 
cause they are the most onsistent voters, we do not get the bonds 
passed that we need to p. ide for the public education system. 

So it is an ongoing proo-^.a. But there is a way to pay it back, 
one of the ways is low tney do it in Mexico. When a doctor like this 
has received his education at public expense or government ex- 
pense, tL^y require him — I think ii is through all of his career— to 
provide community service ir a community hospital at least three 
days a week. 

Now, if he v/ants to work a 6-day workweek, the other 3 days he 
can have a private service. This particular doctor did, and he was 
quite wealthy from the three days' private work th?.t he did. And 
he still gave the same quality of work because a civic pride in- 
stilled in him because his education was attained at government 
expense. He provided service to people who could not afford to pay 
even as a form of socialized medicine. 

I think that when there is an option there, and an opportunity to 
practice privately and make money— and man^ -doctors like him in 
Mexico are the same way— that maybe there should be some 
system like that in the United States in ^erms of the cost of educa- 
tion. 

Students today are worried about the loans they have to pay 
bock, not about the community service they should provide, and 
not even about the quality of service they provide; just make the 
doUarfc. as fast as you can and get out from under the terrible debt 
burden. 

Coulc , ou see in this country some kind of a program being ac- 
cepted by the public that will train and educate? We need to tra?n 
and educate qualified people who rright not otherwise get the edu- 
cation because their parents do not have the money, or may don't 
have their own and could not get grants or loans. They may not 
want to go into that kind of debt and have that burden. Train and 
educate them, and then have them pay it back through service 
they would provide to the community. 
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We had a form of it, really, in the GI bill, because, you know, you 
went in the service, you volunteered for three years, and then you 
got the benefit of the GI bill. Right after World War II, they were 
enticing a lot of people into the service on the basis of an extended 
GI bill benefit, and these young men realized *-hat they could go 
into the service for two or three years, qualify loi* the GI bill, and 
come back and get the education that their parents would not be 
able to otherwise provide for them. 

Mr. Newman. I tliink an even closer analogy is ROTC. I think 
the GI bill was an excellent program. Many got through college on 
the GI bill. Wonderful program. And there is no question that G.Ls 
had a very powerful • ense of service and responsibility. 

And, incidentally, it bears on the point that has been made by 
almost everybody in this panel, and that is that people went out 
and got some experience in the world and then came back to 
schooling and, contrary to the expectations, did better. And that 
has proven true all the way along that very program. People who 
have gone off to the Peace Corps and come back to graduate school 
always turn out to be better students as a result, not any more 
public-spirited students, but better students in the conventional 
sense. 

I am thinking about your comment, Mr. Chairman. If you think 
about tne ROTC as one vehicle of that, why not think about— we 
put a program together that is now being tested out in a couple of 
locations — what about an ROTC for teaching, for example, or medi- 
cine, the way you are talking about? 

We think we are going to be short of teachers. We are already 
short of teachers in New York City. We are already short of teach- 
ers who have math and science skills. There are two ways to think 
about it. One is the ont you mentioned in the Mexican example of 
service over a period of Ame that continues on for a long distance. 

The ROTC is a jlightly different variation, which is you do all 
your service, but you do it up front. 

When we put that proposal together, we talked to the Pentagon 
people that run the ROTC program, and we asked them, what kind 
of reaction do you get from ROTC officers. Do you, for example, 
find that ROTC officers put their time and do just whatever they 
have to do and then go ho:. 

They said, no, ROTC officers usually ask for the ^jughest assign- 
Lients. We said that is fascinating, why? 

They said, well, they say, look, I am here only to serve; I do not 
have to make a career out of this, so being a parachute officer or 
submarine officer is the most exciting thing I can do. That may not 
be the thing that leads me to the best career; I don't care about 
that. 

As a consequence, they found that there was this terrific willing- 
ness to go out and do whatever v^as necessary. 

We were very impressed. The harder we looked at ROTC, the 
more we said, that is a good model for this country. 

I think you could do it in medicine, and, in fact, we had a partial 
version of it until the administration cut it back considerably in 
the public health service arrangement. 
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But I think you could spread that and get the kind of benefits 
chat you are talking about, and we would be just enormously better 
off. 

I do not think you have to cover the full cost, for we do not do it 
for ROTC now, which makes it considerably less costly. But you 
can sure make it possible for kids to go through school, come out, 
put service into teaching or medicine, or whatever, and then go on 
about their careers. 

Mr. Mar71N£z. We do have slight variations of that. There is a 
loan program now in which if a person is going to become a doctor, 
they still have to pay the loan back, but to be able to get the loan, 
they have to promise to do service in a particular community, com- 
munity of origin, generally. There are some severe penalties if that 
person does not fulfill the commitment afterward. 

Mr. Newman. We looked at loan forgiveness programs as a 
mode. I think they are nowhere near as effective as the ROTC pro- 
grams. I tb'nk one thing you could do with an ROTC for teaching 
is, if you decided after a year of service you did not want to com- 
plete a second or third year, whatever it was, then it becomes a 
loan. But the ROTC has some big advantages. 

First of all, when you sign up in ROTC, you start iir^mediately. 
This is not sonic future commitment you are making. When you 
start, you go to college; you sign up for ROTC; you put on the uni- 
form; you are part of it; you do weekend and summer work. So you 
are getting pragmatic work as you go along. 

There is much more of a bonding, much more of a sense of serv- 
ice. This is not just some way you pay off your college; it is partici- 
pation. So, our conclusion was that you could have loan forgive- 
ness, but the real way to do it is to start with a commitment of the 
kind you get ^vith ROTC. 

Now, I thiak you can think of all kinds of variations, and I do 
not think that one answer is the right one. I think you need many. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. King, you touched on the fact that people 
came in and said, well, so-and-so did it, and I can do it, too, you 
know. Success breeds success, you know, and peer group .^uccesi; is 
sometimes the best way to show people that they can achieve aad 
accomplish. 

I will never forget something that Terrel Bell said when he was 
appearing before one of our committees: there is nothing so re- 
warding to those in the field of education as when they look into 
the face of a young person that has just discovered that he can 
learn and see that light go on. 

And sometimes it comes from the people you associate with in 
the neighborhood, friends, wLo have become successful. They say, 
how did Johnny do it, you know? Well, if he can do it, I can. 

You see, one of my problems is that I made it appear so easy to 
go from a small-town mayor to the Congress in less than :wo years, 
and everybody wants to run against me now. They think, if I did it, 
they can do it too. [Laughter.] 

A big factor, I think, in breeding success in neighborhoods and 
communities is the experience that you had. 

Would you like to elaborate on that a little? 

Mr. King. Well, I want to even put it in context that goes like 
this. In the sixties, almost everyone I know— a lot of young 
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people— when you asked them what kind of job they wanted, they 
said they wanted to be a community worker. Why? Because we are 
in t.ne struggle, and people are organizing, and they could see tht 
kind of things that were happening around them in their communi- 
ty, and so they were not even asking how much it paid, because 
yor 'mow they pay little, but they wanted to be organizers because 
it was involved in changing the face and the focus of the communi- 
ty. 

Now, I think if you go across this country and you examine the 
places where organizing was taking place during that time, and 
you go and look at the police statistics, you will find that there was 
a reduction in critne— that people had more access to their streets. 

I think it is very clear that as the young people are involved in 
dealing with those things that affect their lives— and I agree with 
Mrs. Hedin, when she indicates the things that the young people 
say they would want to do— but I want it clearly understood that 
as young people are involved in the process of change, and they 
know that they are about doing things that are relevant, not on\y 
does it spread up and down, but the impact of getting people to 
change from self-destructive behavior to community behavior that 
is v.^ry supportive is just so great that I do not understand why we 
are at this point of not recognizing how valuable it could be. 

Mr. Martinez. Not enough of the 435 people in Congress— 535— 
have had enough experience with instances where there has been 
success in something like that. 

Mr. King. Well, they obviously are ignoring the reality of what 
is happening in some places, in some streets, and I think we are 
turning our back on it. It is almost like a triad situation here in 
this country where we are saying that those young people who are 
on these streets, we are just going to send to the scrap heap; that 
we are not going to attempt to do anything about them. 

I think that we need to do a better job of analyzing what, in fact, 
the costs are of our failure to do the kind of programs we are talk- 
ing about. We look at it and say, well, it is going to cost a lot of 
money to do it. I think the cost to do it is minuscule in terms of the 
social and economic cost of our failure to do it. 

Mr. Martinez. I believe you are right. 

Ms. Hedin touched on the fact that thesi people have civic pride 
and community interest; they just want to know that what they 
are doing is really worthwhile. And they do not do it just for the 
pat on their b? 3k; they want to know that it is worthwhile. 

Ms. Boyd, I think, is an example of that. When you started out, 
you realized that you could achieve and accomphsh anything that 
you set your mind to. I think it had to start from a basic premise 
that what you were dcing at the time they were teaching you was 
worthwhile. Isn't that so? 

Ms. Boyd. When you feel good about what you are doing, it 
makes you feel good about yourself, and it precipitates that. 

Mr. Martinez. Just contmues to grow. 

Mr. Smith, you are an alumnus of a program that I think is the 
greatest thing in the world. You take young people who are at 
their avenue of last resort, and you give them an opportunity. 
More importantly, the whole program teaches them self-worth, self- 
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confidence. It gives them a self-image that is valuable. And that is 
a big part of it. 

In Job Corps, we have seen the Mathematica, Inc., study that 
shows that for every dollar invested by the United States Govern- 
ment, they return anywhere from $1.35 to $1.48, so you and your 
experiences have already, since you have graduated from there and 
gone on to work, have returned tenfold that investment in you. 

In these progra/ns we look at as Mr. King has said, we have 
tendencies to think in terms of what it is going to cost, not of them 
being an investment. 

Would you like to comment on the fact that it is an investment? 
You are living proof it is, because you have been an asset rather 
than one liability you might have been, had you not had the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chaximan, thanks again. 

And I do agree with Mr. King and also Dr. Newman. I shudder 
to think if I had not gone into the Job Corps where I would be now 
presently. I had oooasion to go back to my home town about eight 
months ago, and a lot of the people that I had grown up with, sev- 
eral of them are now in prison for long terms; a couple of them are 
now, as I was told, confirmed drug addicts, and things like that. 

It was only through Joo Corps. 

And also I want to add that I feel, as Ms. Boyd does, that I can 
do anything that I want to do now and eventually be sitting up in 
your seat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Martinez. Very good. 

Mr. Jontz. 

Mr. Jontz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions. 

I do want to thank each of the witnesses for what has really been 
outstanding statements, and I do want to make a brief comment to 
several references that have been made this morning to the GI bill. 

T believe I am the only member of his subcommittee who also 
sits on the Veterans Committee, and 1 mi^ht state for the record 
that, as you well know, Mr. Chairman, we just rr jently passed 
some legislation to make the peacetime GI bill permanent la\^ and 
it rnight be interesting for the panel and the other members to 
know that at the present time approximately 67 percent of the 
young people v/ho are joining the armed services today are signing 
up for the peacetime GI bill. 

They make a contribution from their pay of $100 a month for 12 
months to qualify for up to $10,800 of education benefits, and, as a 
member of the Education, Training and Employment Subcommit- 
tee of the ^^eterans Committee, I was a part of a field tour at the 
basic training camps, several of them, of each of the branches of 
the service, and we talked to the recruits and asked them why they 
v/ere there, what they were doing. 

The two reasons that were cited most frequently— I suspect there 
were some other reasons that were important but not cited— for 
their enlistment in the armed services w ;re, one, they were inter- 
ested in being of service to their country, and, two, they were inter- 
ested in looking toward their future educational needs. 

Now, as I say, those young people knew we were there for a spe- 
cific reason, and there are probably some other reasons that they 
were in the armed services besides the^ twp that they mentioned, 
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but I find it very interesting to hear them articulate that concern, 
and I think what Mr. King has said is quite on the mark, and that 
is that we ought tx) provide a similar source of opportunities to 
those who wish to ser/e their country in other ways. 

I just wanted to make that brief statement about the GI bill, be- 
cause it has been a tremendous success, and I think we can learn 
some lessons from that and perhaps use them in refining this legis- 
lation and .iioving it forward. 

Let me again say thanks to each of the witnesses for outstanding 
testimony. 

A Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Jontz. 

Let me just ask, in closing, one last question of Ms. Hedin. 

How many of the street youth would really be attracted to the 
educational component of these programs, in your opinion? 

Ms. Hedin. Well, I think, apropos of what Mr. King said, I think 
that it would be very attractive. 

I work with a program which is a national program called 
Career Beginnings, in which we are attempting to find ways for 
low-income minority youths to move into higher education, and in 
our small program of 100 youths who aro now graduating seniors 
with support, with mentors, with assistance to find out how to get 
into college, 85 percent of our 100 students want a post-secondary 
education. These are all low-income minority youth. 

I really tliink that the studies I have done and other people's 
studies would say that the vast majority of all young people in this 
country want higher education. They do not know how to get it, 
but they want it. 

Mr. Martinez. Dr. Newman. 

Mr. Newman. That was brought out by the experience of Eugene 
Lang in New York. If the students believe that it is real, if they 
believe that they could achieve it, if someone cares enough, they 
can do it. 

Mr. Martiwez. I think your last statement is the key to it. You 
have to make them believe and realize that it is to their benefit to 
help. 

Mr. Nf'- lAN. Can I just add one other point? 
Mr. M. 'INEZ. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Ni »^MAN. Ms. Hedin made the point about young people 
wanting these things, and, at the same time, there seems to be the 
sharp -^ecline in civic responsibility among young people. How do 
you reconcile these? 

^ I think the key in understanding that is, young people need to 

^ftar L clear signal from society. They do not hear that signal. They 
heard it under Kennedy and the Peace Corps: ask not what your 
country can do for you. I mean, that whole thing sent a very clear 

^ signal. 

Even holding these hearings, passing a bill, putting attention on 
the subject, creating a f "ogram, is sending a clear signal to young 
people, and that clear signal is getting louder on every camnus. We 
have had in the Campus Compact of a ccupk hundred, where the 
president has gotten up and said, you ought to ye involved in com- 
munity service. It has doubled and quadrupled the number of stu- 
dents involved in this. 
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So, we need a signal going out there, and I commend you, be- 
cause I think you are giving it. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much. Dr. Newman. 
I want to thank you all for coming. 
Mr. King. 

Mr. King. I wanted to respond to that point about the education. 
In starting my testimony, I indicated that we have this youth en- 
trepreneurial program, and one of the issues in all of this work 
with youth is the level of expectation, and there is a direct correla- 
tion between what we expect of youth and how they respond to it. 
And if you expect little, you f. 3t little in return. 

We have watched the you..n in this program come off the street 
corners, go through what we call an achievement motivation proc- 
ess, and who come out of that willing to take on just things that 
they would not have imagined they would have been able to do, 
and the thirst for more information, for knowledge, for techniques, 
and for skills, is just boundless in terms of some of these youth. 

But there has got to be a structure for it to happen. With all due 
respect, the presidents standing up and saying this, is good, but it 
does not work if there is not the struct ^e. And I agree with Dr. 
Newman about the method that has to come from society, and 
what I would like to say, in closing, is that whatever public rela- 
tions approach you have, Mr. Chairman, you know, you need to be 
on the Today Show; you need to be on Johnny Carson; you need to 
be on all of those vehicles for getting pecpls to understand how you 
believe, and this committee believes, that this is an important issue 
and a value that we hold for this society. 

Mr. Martinez. I agree with you wholeheartedly that we need to 
send that signal, but we need to do more than just send a signal in 
words; we need to do it in structure. We have to provide the ladder 
that is needed if we are going to challenge these young people and 
raise their expectations; they have to have a way to get up, and we 
have to provide that ladder. 

In closing, I would like to ask any of the panel if they have any- 
thing that they would like to say as a last statement, anyone? 

Ms. Boyd. 

Ms. Boyd. I would like to say something. 

You talk about a ladder. Before you put the ladder out, somebody 
needs to hold a hand out to help them up the ladder. I think this is 
a vehicle, and these service programs are a tool, and what you can 
do. 

Mr. Martinez. Thaiik you. 
Ms. Hedin. 

Ms. Hedin. I would just again say that I think that it is a mis- 
take to think that youth idealism is gone. I think it is really sup- 
pressed by a society that asks very little of its young people and 
that does not provide clear pathways to be of service and of help to 
others. 

I think, when we ask young people whether they still care about 
helping others, we find they do, but that we provide very, very few 
ways for them to be responsible human beings. 

Mr. Martinez. I think you are absolutely right. 

Mr. Jontz, anything else? 

Mr. JoNT". I have nothing more. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you all again for coming in from the 
places that you have come from. I know, in your case, it is a long 
way. We appreciate it. Thank you very much. 

We are adjourned. 

[Vi nereupon, at 11:20 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene upon the call of the Chair.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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PREPAKED Statement of Todd Clauk, Edui^ation Director, CuNsriTtTioNAL Riohts 
Foundation. Los Angeus, CA 

Mr. Chairma cussions o£ HR 460, the Voluntary National 

Youth Servi».<: i Mderway, I would like to call the 

attention of your subc jnunittee to the equally important need to 
establish wither. American secondary schools ongoing programs 
which encourage young people to provide voluntary service in a 
wide range o;. school and community settings. Such programs will 
meet well-known and important educational and community needs, 
and in so doinc will help young people develop an appreciation 
for the role che individual plays in our democracy as a 
volunteer, as well ab the leadership oKills necessary to become 
an effcctJlve participant in our democratic society. In their 
r nt book. National Service; What Would It Mean? * Richard 
D^ri^ig and Peter Szanton concluded that such programs would, 
"help instill a sense of service as an important part of 
education," and that, "The progran could be of value to a 
student's personal growth, and it could contribute to the 
accomplishment of public service >'ork." As Congressman Leon 
Panetta said in his recent testimony before the Subcommittee cn 
Human Resources of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
"Scores of younc people have turned to drugs, alcohol and 
countless other vices to occupy long hours of idleness." While 
his reference was to programs for out-of -school students, they 
apply equally to young people in our public schools for whom 
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service can provide an equally important alternative to 
potentially anti-social activity. 

Since 1984r nationa' interest in community service has 
substantially increased. University urograms have proliferated, 
the conscvation corps movement has grown, and the value of 
public school based service for high school students has been 
recognized. Nationally, service programs already exist in a 
growing number of schools. The Chief State School Officers are 
ucginning to develop an initiative for sohool-bas^d service 
programs among their members. 

The Constitutional Rights Foundation's Youth Community 
Service (YCS) program has been operating within the Los Angeles 
Unified School District frr thiee years. As a product of this 
three year pilot project, cwenty-two public high schools 
currently sponsor YCS groups incorporating four hundred and fifty 
(450) youth who assume significant responsibilities for service 
projects, develop leadership skills, interact with their 
communities, recruit peers for service and gain insights into the 
service ethic. Through their efforts, during the 1986-87 school 
year, over eleven thousand Los Angeles area young peopie have 
taken part in community service projects (See Attachment C for 
detailed report) . 

Los Angeles City schools have been an exceptional laboratory 
in which to develop our community service project. The twenty- 
two high schools include both urban and suburban locations and 
function on both year-round and traditional school academic 
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calendars. Low-income youth work with more affluent students in 

a racial mosaic o£ growing diversity as immigrants stream into 

the city. Eleven of our twency-two sites iie ranked among the 

bottom forty high schools m the California SES (socio-economic 

standard) Rank for High Schools out of 780. The low income of 

many of these students poses a unique challenge since their 

personal financial situations can limit thLxV availability for ^ 

service involvement. 

Key educators recogn. ze the need young people have to engage 
in meaningful experiences outside the classroom. Academic 
instruction is necessary within the srnool structure to encourage 
critica) thinking, analysis and the acquisition of accurate 
information. Our academic curricula lets yoi .h know how society 
values reading, writing, science, math and the social studies. A 
manoate for service lets youth know that society places a premium 
on the service modality. Since volunteer service providers have 
a long-standing history of contributions never met via business 
or government, this learning experience develops personal values 
intrinsic to the survival of our country. 

In California there is interest on the part of several state 
legislators m encouraging school districts to create high school 
community service programs. In addition, the new state 
History/Social Science Instructional Framework strongly 
recommends that schools provide service opportunities that are 
linked to the curriculum. 
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A high scnool community service experience can provide 
unique educational opportunities unmet within the traditional 
classroom setting. In the Los Angeles Youth Community Service 
program, youth examine key issues affecting their communities. 
They practice essential citizsnship skills, demonstrating the 
necessary leadership to execute successful community projects. 
Furthermore, they recruit their peers to participate, thereby 
impacting a larger population with the service ethic. Planning 
and making decisions within their school groups affords the young 
people the reflection needed to synthesize their experience and 
impact their personal growth and development. The service 
experience breaks down feelings of isolation, apathy, 
disenf ranchisement and power} essness which often plague our 
youth. All youth can excel within this medium. 

The Constitutional Rii^.Tts Foundation (CRP) has received in 
excess of 100 inquiries from agencies, school > and individuals 
nationwide regarding YCS (See Attachment A). Presentations have 
been made at numerous national coaferences by CRF staff, high 
school students, teachers, principals and key administrators from 
the Los Angeles school system. YCS has been featured zs a model 
program in the Carnegie Foundation's Student Service monograph, 
and reported by Education Week (February 25, 19f 7) and 
ProEducation Magazine (November 1986). (See Attachment B) 

As we reach the end of our three-year ^development period the 
Conscitutional Rights Foundation is prepared to advance the 
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national and state service movement with Youth Community Service 
by: 

* maintaining the model program throughout Los Angeles 
Unified School District and 

* providing outreach and awareness activities to affect 
policy and involvement ii. community service in California 
and throughout the nation. 

As the youth service movement grows, we hope to use the 
successful yes model and it& experienced staff to help school 
districts throughout the United States turn thi.*> important idea 
into a part of the regular secondary school program. 

There is much interest. Our organization and others m 
various parts of the U.S. ha'e the experience — we would be 
pleased to take part in the growth of this important movement. 
While we support the efforts of Congressman Panetta, we believe 
school programs can provide incentives that will help young 
people still in school develop a sense of commitment to the 
greater good of all our citizens — a value essential to our 
future as a free nation. 



Angeles said boys are still condirioned not to show much emotion, and, she 
added, many of the situations in which student volunteers find themselves 
c?Il for great sensitivity. While a number of boys generally confirmed this 
observation, they also pointed out that boys are more likely to ha^e paid 
work after school or be involved in scholastic sports. (Hov/ever, a senior 
girl at Hudson High School volunteered five hours or more a week as a tu- 
tor of children in a special education class, worked 30 hours a week at a local 
fast . od restaurant, and practiced roller skating in defense of her title as 
National Intermediate Ladies Figure Skating champion.) 

Students generally are recruited for programs through homeroom pre- 
sentations by "veteran" volunteers and at special meetings. Posttrs ^nd 
fliers also are sometimes used. As with many school-sponsored acti'/ities, 
students often sign up because a friend did first. A* a -neeting of volunteers 
at Grant High School in Los Angeles, we sat with a group of four girls, 
three of whom joined the school's program because of the involvement . 
the founh girl. 

Students in special education classes are welcome in the programs al- 
though their assignments may be more limited than those of other stu- 
dents. Where ^^chools have a requirement that students must maintain a 
cenain grade point average in order to be involved in extracurricular activ- 
ities, that requirement usually applies o t^e service program, too. Some- 
times a community agency also may hav^ .tricti'^ns. Ann Loeb, director 
of volunteers at the Pumam Hospital Ctnter in V jstchester County, NY, 
said she will not take students from Brewster High School (or other 
schools) who are failing in their courses. "They have too much responsi- 
bility at the hospital," she said. "Kids who are having acade^nic difficulty 
need too much direction." 

Orientation. All of the programs have some form of orientation, but 
the most formal undertuking is in Los Angeles. The Constitutional Rights 
Foundation (CRF), which conceived the Youth Community Service pro- 
gram for the Los Angeles Unified School Distria (the distria will take it 
over completely in two year'"), previously had initiated another program 
called Youth Leadership for Action. The idea was to train young people foi 
leadership roles in school and beyond. "We always wanted to train young 
people to do their own projeas," said Todd Clark, education direaor of the 
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CRF. The program especially tried to tap teenagers who had Potential lead- 
ership abilities but who, for reasons of plain looks, low-lu/el popularity, 
and the like were not elected to student government or made officers of 
classes or clubs. "We wanted to develop the potential of kids in the niid- 
die/' Todd said. Part of the Youth Leadership for Action program was a 
three-day retreat where students talked with leaders from the comitiunity 
and took part in a variety of role-playing and simulation sessions designed 
to teach leadership skills. The Youth Community Service program (YCS) 
has borrowed from the earlier program, although the retreat now lasts two 
days (scheduled in early December.) As it now works in the YCS, each fall 
ten to twelve sophomores are seleaed from each high school's YCS "club" 
to participate in the leadership retreat. The hope is that these young people 
will become the ones to help give their club direction, inspiration, and vi- 
tality, not only for the remairtder of their sophoniore year, but also in their 
junior and senior years as well. 

One of the emphases at the retreat is to acquaint students with what 
their community is all about. "Typically, they don't have much sense of 
conununity," said Cathy Berger Kaye, project director for the CRF. One of 
the retxeat exercises is called Discovering Community. In small discussion 
groups, students consider such situations as these: 

• A friend is riding a bike near the school on the weekend and is 
hit by a passing car. What community-related groups assist or 
get involved in any way? 

• Community pressure is mounting to close a popular neighbor- 
hood hangout. Local residents are complaining about noise 
late at night, crowded sidewalks, and the lack of available park- 

' ing spaces. What community groups assist or get involved in 
anyway? 

Outside of the police and perhaps one or two other well known com- 
munity organizations or institutions, most students have no knowledge of 
myriad of public and private groups that provide information, finanaal 
assistance, counseling, crisis intervention, and so on. The program direc- 
tors take the position that sttidonts' time and energy will be better spent in 
the community if they know in advance ^hat makes the community tick. 
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Ninety-one students fron\ ten high schools attended the 1984 repeat. 
When asked to rate leadership skill activities on a scale from "not valua- 
ble" to "very valuable/' seventy-five students rated the skills instruction 
very valuable and fifteen found it valuab^ ^ Some of the students' com- 
ments were: "It helped m(t learn where I need to improve." "I think it 
brought us- tlie kids fmni Los Angele? — together and prepared us for one 
ideal and new ideas." "i now know what leadership means besides what is 
said in the dictionary." "I learned it isn't easy being a leader, that you have ^ 
to work hard for it." "If you want to be a good leader, you must always 
follow the rules." "I found that I wasn't so quiet on the second day after 
the discussions." 

An extreme example of the impact of the retreat is a boy from the Watts 
secdon of Los Angeles who attended the 1984 retreat. According to Cathy 
Berger Kaye, when the boy :u A sat down with his discussion group, he ac- 
tually turned his chair around so that he faced away from his peers and the 
group leader. After the retreat, Kaye said, the boy vc' mteered to talk to 
his school's PTA about the values of the program. 

The other programs (lacldng perhaps an organization like the CRF and 
also the grant money that helps pay for actiAnties such as the leadership 
retreat) do have meetings where students are informed about the nature of 
the program (with special weigh, placed upon the altruistic bent), require- 
ments of the program, roles and responsibilities of volunteers, and a de- 
scription of the lands of community organizations and school s' ..ations 
where students might serve. 

The programs provide students with handbooks that include most of the 
information they need to know about the service program. The handbook 
typically begins with a statement of purpose. In Brewster, the purpose is 
stated as follows: "To provide the means by which students may volunteer 
their skills, time and services for the betterment of their school and com- 
munity." 

Placement. Again, placement experience in each of these four programs ^ 
is.quite different. As previously mentioned, the Los Angeles YCS clubs are 
designed to work as groups on community projects. In the other programs, . 
students volunteer and work as individuals, although more than one per- a 
son niay be assigned to, or placed in a particular situation. The YCS club at 
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Los Angeles High School was only recently formed, but members talk 
about such group projects as helping members of youth gangs to go 
straight (and perhaps even to join the YCS program) and working with . 
conmunity organization to act as big brothers and sisters to runaways who 
steadily drift into the city. The YCS clubs usually draft a proposal for a 
project in consultation with their teacher sponsor and comm. nity men- 
tors. 
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^■STUDENTS SERVING THE COMMUNITY 

L7Habit of the weart" ^ 



.-'.By Howard R. Swearer 
President, Brown University 

' For over two centuries, Ameri* 
catu* fierce coamitment t<Jndivid- 
saUtm h&a competed with thdr 
xntctestio the larger common good. 
!>■ Toqueville called this concern for 
cooperative endeavors a ''habit of 
the heart.** Some observers of the 
current scene on college campuses, 
however, would have the public 
believe that student interest in hab* 
its of the heart have lost out entirely 
to what might be called **habita of 
the wallet,** or a sole preoccupation 
with future earnings potential, pred* 

- tige. and power. 

Certainly the popular media rein- 
force this stereotype. Cover stories 
on the "Year of the Yuppie" and 
reports that stuoenta are more inter* 
ested in high starting salaries than 
in serving society only setm to con<^ 

. firm thes«lf<enterc<ines«oftoday'a 
students. Statements by \}S, Secre* 
tary of Education Bennett that fed 



\ eral atudent assistance ia used by 

" ttudenta to subsidize automobiles, 
stereos, and beach vacations only 

^ fuzthers the negative image of self* 
Ish college students caught up in 
conspicuous consumption. 
Having talked with many other 

' college presidents and Judging &om 
my own personal obtervations of 
what is happening around the 
nation and In Providence. I am 
struck by some very encouraging 
impressions which run counter to 
the popular image of today s stu- 
dents. Last summer. 72 Stanford 
students applied i tr M fellowships 
through the schooKa pubhc service 
program. Recipients of fellowships 
volunteered to work with Mother 
Teresa in Calcutta* to help Salvado- 
ran refugee children cope with the 
effecta of violence, and to publicize 
the dangers of certain pesticides 
used in Third World nations. 

A similar fellowship program at 
Harvard has enabled studenta to 
spend their summers counseling 
adolescenta In emergency centers, 
registering voters, tutoring newly* 
arrived immigrants and building 
housing for low-income families. At 
colleges and universities around the 



country, studenta are increasingly 
sharing their talenta with others in 
the community. • ^ 

Locally, over 100 «tudents at Prov- 
idence College ran errands for the 
elderly andhandicapped)ut>.4iElm* 
hurst district and mak^. weekly via- 
ita to patienU at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital Another 
100 studenta serve as Big Brothers 
and Sisters, providing friendship 
and guidance to Providence area 
children 

AtBrown.overl.OOOstudentc *re 
involved in public service during the 
year. Their contributions range 
from abort'term activities like blood 
drives and food and clothing colle^ 
tions to longerterm involvement ^ 
working in group homes for 
teenagers, special schools, day care 
centers, shelters for battered 
women, and rape crisis centers. 

All thess examples are healthy 
evidence that students do care about 
more than their owm narrow pe^ 
sonal and career goals. Unfortu- 
nately, not enough is being done to 
encourage this kind of commitment. 

Currently, there are too many dis- 
incentives, the most formidable 
being finanaai and lack of public 
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A <cnv*leuttit homt 
mtdtitt tnjofi thr 
ecmp*t.^r «f 4 jrewtt 

Yo^t Ccmmunti/ 
Stfynct In Lot AngtUu 
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cncourascmcnt which dUcouraft 
ttudcnU from p;ibUc i«rvic«. The 
federal ffov.^ment, which t^unrtd 
on • generation of studenU in >cr> 
vict to othera with tot Peace Corpa 
and VISTA, ii cutting back on theaa 
r:csr.*ftm«. despiti IVcaident R«a> 
gan's call for greater public Involve' 
ment irt lervict to the nation and 
dcflpite evidence that the seed for 
anch programe la aa great aa 07 
greater than ever before. Yooth pub* 
Ue i*v»'iCk bill* hAva been iiitto- 

* doctd yearly in Congreaa and jttstaa 

^ regulariy have been tabled or 

. ahanled aaide. 
' Tha federal govenunent la not 

, alona in thoiU hanging public aer- 
vice: coUegea and nnivertitiea alao 
need to do more. Traditionally, 
higher education in ihia nation hta 
L*MtilIed futura ludcrv with valuea 
that czophaaize a commitment to 
society: and educating atudenta for 

^ tha reapontibilitiet of democracy 
haa been one of the maior goala of 
higher education. But education iv: 
civic reflpontibility baa not received 
the attention it deeervet in the last 
couple of decides. 

In £daition to making career 
counseling and information about 

fmbUc service more available, col* 
eges and unLversitiea need to red* 
resa the financial disincentives 
which diicouragestudenta from tak* 
ing time out to serve others. 

At Brown, scholarships from the 
Starr Foundation go to students 
who take time out before or dunng 
college to make meaningful contn* 



botions to thr community. Thes« ' 
modest scholairfhips io not "pay" 
atudenta for their volunteer activi* 
ties; rather they make up the differ- 
ence in*tuition that results Arom 
postponing graduation for a year. 
Sven without scholarshipStColIegea 
and universities can recognize 
young people who have distin* 
guished themselves through volon* 
teer work by giving preference to 
those individusb during the college 
admission process. 

Although tha federal goven>ment 
-la cutting back its involvement In 
public service,a numberof state and 
municipal governments are taking 
steps to foster an ethic of service 
among youth. So far. these pro- 
grams have been suc:essfu] In 
avoiding the two pitfalls of any pub- 
lie tervice program: the trap of pro- 
viding nothing but mab'" work Jobs, 
and the danger of becoming overly 
burcsucratited. Certainly, there la 
enough work that needs to be done 
restonng cities, preserving parka, 
assisting the elderly and tutoring 
children, among others, to avoid the 
first concern: and because these pro- 
grams arc locally administered and 
respond to local needs, they have 
escsped heavy admtristrativestruc* 
tures. 

Some of the most successful pro- 
grams reward vo'.unteensm with 
cducadonnl benefits, and this is on 
especially promising way to encour 
age volunteerism and to increase 
access to higher education.Such lin- 
kage between tervice and educa* 



tiona^ rewards ca n be traced back to 
the popular post-World War II GI 
BiU. More should be done, however, 
t; esCab^Vi cooperative efforts 
between higher education and i^ub- 
lie service programa. Elected state 
ofncialM should explore the possibil* 
Itiea of working «vith their state's 
universities, collrges, and high 
schools to establish Public Service 
Corps for their states. Suvh state 
PubUc Service Corps would not only 
provide Job skills and experience for 
youth but would reinforce the habit 
of the heart that has been the hal- 
lmark of America'a vitality - and 
compassion. ' ' - ^ " 



Los Angeles Youths 
Make a Difference 

High school students want to be 
recognized as ca ri ng. capab! e youn g 
people. To this end. the Youth Com* 
munity Service (YCS) program, 
funded by the Ford Foundation, was 
introduced among low-income 10th 
grade students in the Los Angeles 
area who have no previous leader- 
ship experience. 

A division of the Constitutional 
Rights Foundation, which has 
organized student programs for 
nearly 25 years. YCS has so far pro- 
vided leadership opportunities for 
more than 400 students from 20 
senior high sdiools. 
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Thett ttudcnU are Uught to be 
their own project mtnagertu they 
fan out ovftr the dty to provide com* 
m unity service. Projects vary from 
painting identii^inff number* on 
classroom doors to regulaHy visit* 
ins convalescent homes. Students 
organize blood drives, adopt shel* 
ters for batt«red women and child* 
ren* promote student awsreness 
campalcns against drunk driving, 
help in programs to feed the home* 
less* and embark on campus and 
community beautiHcation prsjects. 

For a -really big statement,- YCS 
students initiated a clean>up e^ort 
in a Los Angeles bus in ess area that 
I ed 800 fellow high schooler* to take 

Krt in Operation Big Sweep. With 
:al Hnandal support, lOOstudents 
at a timt maneuvered a giant push 
broom, 45«feet-wide and lOS-feet* 
long, weighing 3^ pounds. The 
operation also included painting 
over grafnti, removing trash, and 
entertaining the neighborhood. 

At a two-day Training Retreat, 
students diKuss the nature of lead* 
ership. learn to interact in the com* 
munity.and hesr about community 

f)rob!ems and solutions from local 
eaders. 

Community service training con' 
tinues at tw!ce-weekly meetings on 
school premises and at special con- 
fer ence«. Paid teacher spunsum 
guide students in compiling a com* 
munity resource directory after 
intenaewing local agencies and con> 
ducting a needs assessment survey. 
Profeiiionais. known in the pro> 



gram as community mentors, art 
brought in tohelp students plan and 
implement their projects. 

I CS provides a handbook for pai^ 
ticipants that outlines the detailed 
steps needed for each task and 
includes a r:oJcct proposal form 
required to ^iocument planning and 
evaluation stages. 

Rather than stress job skills, this 
extra nricular program seeks to 
proc preparation for citizenship. 
ForL>el9S6^7schoolyYar.thesUff 
wants to see eager loi^omore* 
recruit freshman to share in the 
journey toward community Ieade^ 
ship. 

For core Information, contact 
Cathryr «rger Kaye, Director of 
Youth L iership Programs, Con* 
stitutional Rights FoundaUon, 601 
South Kingsley Drive. Los AnEeles, 
CA90005.Telephone(213)487^90. 

Banneker High's 
Community 
Lab Project 

since its inception aa a msgnet 
school for academic achievers, Ben. 
Jamtn Bann'^ker High School in the 
nation's capital reijuires all stU' 
denla to perform voluntevr service 
as part of the cumculum. 

Under the Community Labora* 
tory program., students receive a 
quarter credit for each iS hours of 
approved^ supervised service. Every 



Ln Atftrtrt high t<M 
pvt^tK 7/fnlth 
mttUttf rhiUrtn. 



stuCtnt must complete 270 hours of 
onyaid volunleensm in order to 
graduate. 

Students help in the community 
one to three hours a week between 
late September and May. Every 
other Wednesday, the school day U 
shortened one hour and fifteen min< 
utes to allow students additional 
time to meet their service reqrire- 
ment Most 9th lOth graders 
volunteer for two hours on these 
Wednesdays and ont hour on altex^ 
nate Wednts<lays when the achool 
day ends at the regular time. 

Entering students ars generally 
assigned to public elemenUry 
schools. day<are centers. Ubrariet, 
and hospitals located within walk* 
Ing distance frdm Banneker or near 
their home. Getting stcdents from 
the sUrt to select where they will 
volunteer is considered ^n hapof 
tint aspect of Uielr growth and 
development 

Now in its fourth year, the pro- 
gram has grown from 25 to more 
than 125 eites. Many of these loca* 
tions have been added through stu< 
dent initiative, with family 
encouragement. 

For example, when Robert 
Hogans was accepted at Banneker 
he visited the Dean of the School of 
ArchilectureattheUniversityofthe 
Distnct of Columbia whom he had 
met dunng a Youth in Science and 
Enfeineenng program two yeaza 
before. The dean gladly gave him a 
volunteer auignment. Robert plans 
to votu nteer there for the rest of hia 
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lUy at Bannektr< 

Pftriidpating afendes art gr«t«> 
ful for the help. Florence Ausuttine 
of tht Mamia D. Lh School for tht 
menUlly handicapped a«yt, '*Our 
Uachen really valot tha opportun- 
ity to »^rk «fo;)ctido bri<bt child* 
ren. Aj for tht rolunteert, at th« 
b«ci nnlnc of tht year they are often 
frightened to enter tha daMroom. 
By mid year, they ara at ttu ar i 
workinf very wtU with one ortwc -f 
our atudenta.** 

Tha Lee school U « first aulcn* 
mtfit for nearl** all who \roIuntc«r 
there. Conley Kin;, now a aenior. 
atxll remember* hia impreMiona. "l 
worked with peoplt aged 15 to 21. 1 
knew at once \ waa dealinf wi;^ 
aomf very ipMu) people. I had to « a 
aome id jutting: but after about a 
month. I began to develop »<venJ 
deep friends hlpa.** 

AiieUitr cxaiaple of how all 
benefit through the volunteer pro* 

5 am is seen at Howard University 
ospitaL where studenu who aspire 
to the medical profession spend 
three or four years helping in tabor a* 
tory work and research »n pediatric 
m edicine under a physiciap*mentor. 

Although there are occasional sto- 
nes of ttudenU getung bored or not 
fitting in. for the most psrt the 
volunteers focus on tha experience* 
that have been "fun." And as Afriye 
Amerson saya of her experience* at 
Howard University HospiuL "You 
learn to be business like while hav^ 
Ing fun. You cotne with the nght 
attitude. with 9 tmile on your face.'* 



The agendea do what they can to 
make tht students feci at homcDel* 
aphine Roach, for exam pie. herself a 
product of the D.& Public School* 
•ysttio, coordinate* tha volunteer* 
Af. Afiicart. a norrproSt organlia* 
don apedalizing tn development 
projects in that continent. **l take 
my responsibility very aeriously,** 
aha aays, *'and I mak* aur* each 
leama something tn order to grow 
from the cxperienct," 

Through Banneker Hlgh'a volun* 
teer program, both atudenta and 
mentor* have learned new way* to 
b« useful to on* another. 

For more Information, contact 
Mrs. Maxie WU*on. Prindpal Ben* 
Jamin Banntktr High Sch' I ^ 
Euclid Street. Washlngtor.. DC 
20001. Telephone (202) 673*7322. 



Georgia Elementary's 
Creative Volunteerism 

Southside Elementary School In 
rural MilledgevtUe. Georgia, counta 
its numeroua community service 
projects as prime reasons for being 
honored as a 19S6 Georgia Public 
School of Excellence. 

One of Its creative endeavors 
included 154 atudenta In a Math a. 
Thon (o raise money for Brian Floyd 
at St. Judea Chtldren'a Research 
Hospttai in Memphis. Tennessee. 

When the story of Brian, a native 
of Jeffersonville. Georgia, who suf< 



fered from acute lymphocyic leuke- 
mia, waa read in the daisrooms. 
' students wfnted to know bow they 
could het'p their fellow Georgiao and 
other vro* aick children at theMcsv 
phis hospital \ < ^ 

Sine* the padenta needed cxsen* 
sivt car*. It was dedded to collect 
money. The Math-a*Th9n evcsta* 
ally raised an ImprBsaive t3;333j04. 

Each partidpant waa given 223 
mathemaUcsJ problcma to aolvt In 
addidon. subtracdon, and muldpU* 
cadon. Parenta. tHcnds, and ndgb* 
bora sponsored iha atudenta by 
pledging money for each problem 
solved correctiy. Th« school libraz^ 
Ian. HarrieaHarfrove, collected the 
funds daily. 

Bv tha end of the campaign, four 
atudenta - Donna BranUey. Bryan 
Eady. Tracy Hardey. and KdUi 
Sweat * had raised more than 9100 
each and received a apedal T>shirt 
and tou bag forthe'r efforta. Sixty- 
five other atudenta i*f j<d more than 
t2S and received T-shirts. 

Sadly. Brian Floyd died. Bu, In 
sppreciatton of Southsidc'a gener 
ous fundraising support, St. Jivle'a 
erected a Golden Tribute Plaque, to 
hangin perpetuity in oneof iucom> 
dors, mscnbed with the name of tha 
school and the ypung person the 
student* never met but cared so 
much about. 

For more information, contact 
Janice Cox. Southstde Elementary 
School. Pennington Road«MiIledge 
ville.GA3106l.Te]ephone(9l2)453< 
9385, 
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The Big Apple 
Approach 

to Community Service 



Aiav *nb«rofthe City Volunteer 
Corps (Cv . ^yearold Deborah 
Irvinghashaa» ?opportunitycobe 
both teacher and student - of^en \n 
the same day. 

At VS. 57 m the Bronx, Deborah 
tuton Idndergaiten students full 
time. One evening a weelc. she takes 
a college credit course in Spanish at 
the New School for Sodal Rtaearch 
in Manhattan. 

**My Spanish is improving.** she 
says, "but working in a classroca 
with the young kids and watching 
them grow, you leam a Iotas welL" 

Deborah ts one of more than 1,400 
young New Yorkers who haveduco- 
vered CVC» a new youth service 
organization that has developed a 
distinctive and symbxo'ic partner 
ship with theCtt/sedu itionalsyv* 
tern. 

Currently 740 City Volunteers, 
working in 50 separate teams, serve 
New York in a variety of ways - 
beautifying its parks. renovatingits 
vacant bu:ldings. providing relief 
for the homeless, and helping the 
elderly One of CVC's most dra- 
xratic efforts, however, has been its 
outreach efforts co other young peo- 
ple. During the last school year 
alone. l&O CVs worked in 14 pubh 



schools and a score of city 
sponsored afterschool prozraos. 

While the dty and its ^.^plt 
benefit from CVCs service, the 
volunteers serve themselves, as 
well At the end of a year in the 
Corps. CVs receive a $5,000 educa> 
tional scholarship to the college or 
vocational school of their choicer 
Each week along the way. volun' 
tcersgetan$SOexpensestipendand 
the chance *o continue their educa- 
tion tuition f:e«^ 

Using resources at City Univer- 
sity of New York and the New 
School for Social Research. CVC 
has created a coirprchensive educa- 
tional program to fit the diversa 
needs of its members. Volunteers 
who have notcompleted highschool 
are required to take English as a 
Second Language. Basic Education, 
or GEO preparation classes. High 
school graduates like Deborah have 
their choiceofcollege preparation in 
English and math or college credit 
courses in a variety of subjects.^ 

After just 17 months of operation, 
CVC has placed 60 young people in 
English as a Second Ljanguage 
classes. 543 in Basic Education 
courses. 329 in CED classes, and 225 
in college prep or college credit 
courses. 

Sixty-nine volunteers have 
earned their GED credentials while 
in thecorps,and at least half of the 
120 who have stayed a full year have 
improved their reading levels by a 
grade level or more. 

"At CVC, young adults receive a 



onique kind of education." says 
Susan Pierce, the associate director 
of educatiozi. *They gain academic 
skills that they will need in college 
and on the job, and at the same time, 
they leam lessons in dvic respcnsi' 
bility an d aelf-discipline, which tliey 
will use throughout their lives." 

As Deborah puU it, *'CVC has 
made a difference for me. It has 
given me a positive attitude about 
everything Z da i know! don't have 
to wait for anyone. I can make a 
good life for znyself." 

For more i4Jbrmatio&. contact 
Public Relations, City Volunteer 
Corps, d42 Broadway, New Ycrk. 
NY 10003. TeIephone(212)i7&6444. 



Mandated Service 
in Atlanta Schools 

Community service is taken to 
seriously in the Atlanta Public 
Schools that every high school stt}- 
dent must complete Course-^ No. 
959050, Duties to the Commanity,in 
order to graduate This means that 
atsometimein gr«des9 through 1 1. 
all students must contribute 75 
hours of service to an approved non. 
profit agency of their dioice. 

"The district made theexperience 
mandatory after eight years as an 
elective course,, because, in part, it 
wanted to repay the local 'commun* 
ity of believers* who had given so 
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much themselves thzongh Adopt «• 
School, magnet school progr a cs, 
and voluRtcencgr.'* says Esgepe 
Th omts. who aiimi&iiters the redp- 
rccal program. 

United Way sgeccies ax« asked to 
provide aobstantial serrire oppor* 
tunities with the community - cot 
the type is which students can hide 
away in some office. Before or aiter 
jchool, on weekends, and daring the 
sammer. students can be found 
working a t Boys and Girls Ciobc, or 
even lending a hsndat the local zoo. 

Manjr become sach staunch 
believers is service to others that 
they easily exceed the course 
requirements. During summer 1934. 
before the program was launched, 
20 students enrolled in a six-week 
leadership training course with 
Boys and Girb Cloos in the az ^ 
Later, each contnbuted at least 500 
volunteer hours to these groups, 

Thomas speaks warmly of the sal* 
utary effects of the requirement on 
student character: "'I grew up tn a 
social agency because my parents 
died when I was a child I know firs* 
thand how service agencies can 
change the lives of young people. 
What these young people stand to 
gain from their involvement is 
unlimited.'* 

For more information, contact 
Plannmg & Extended Services. 
Atlanta Public Schools.2960Morru 
Hill Drive S.W., Atlanu. GA 30315. 
Telephone (404) 7660551. 



Milwaukee Teenagers 
Know All About 
Lending a Hand 

The opportunity to expand per- 
sonal experiences and goab amoiig 
students St MUwaukee's Riverside 
High School was initiated by the 
young people themselves. 

When several teachers who served 
on the advisory committee of the 
local Voluntary Action Center 
(VAC) shared their volunteer expe- 
riences in the classroom, the stu- 
dents became enthused and wanted 
to know how they could become 
volunteers. 

With support from VAC. the 
Human Service Program at the 
school developed a sophomore cur 
riculum which included a compo- 
nent for two and one half hours 
volunteensm a week. Students could 
also test career goals, or engage in 
personal research; although most 
decided to help others. 

Si tea were selected by the St udents 
from a list supplied by VAC. or from 
contacts made by teachers and 
peers. The agency would then inter 
view the prospective volunteers. 

Every two weeks, a class period 
was set aside to discuss and evalu 
ate the problems and successes of 
each student s activiUes. 

In 1934. enrollment in the total 



program doubled when Riverside 
became a city-wioe rr^versity pre- 
paratory high school in partnerslup 
with the Utuversity ofWisconsinat 
llilwaukec. 

The high-achievin gstadents ha ve 
found community projects of great 
use in directing thdrgoals to becom- 
ing active members in society. The 
number of vclnnteers has tripled to 
147 a year. 

Sophomore Kelvin Bonner noted, 
"My volunteer job gave me expe- 
rience in the field of education. 
Volunteering gave me more incen- 
tives to work harder on my school 
work- 1 tutored diildren at the Vel 
Phillips Y.W.CJ^. snd when I 
watched bow hard the children 
worked it gave me a sense of pride to 
know that I helped someone 
improve their grades." 

For more information, contact 
Judith Skumick.^ Education & 
Human Services. Riverside Univer- 
sity High School. 161S East Locust 
Street. Milwaukee. WI 53211. Tele> 
phone (414) 964-5900. 

Care for the Aged 
Rises in the West 

SilverTh reads is a special cooper- 
ative program of Bancroft Com- 
munity School and Wilson Manor 
Convalescent Home. The school u 
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pert of the La Mcu-Sprinip Valley 
School DU txict in the vidnt^ of S an 
D] ego. CalifomuL 
' Stadents paxtidpatznff in the pro* 
gram are prepared in advance about 
the DStsnl a^icg procesj and how it 
can brinff about changes related to 
the ner^iM tyttea and motor abili- 
ties. Tb t students gain an under- 
stsndinu that aging is oniveraal 
and vsnf ble. 

After this i'^^ edocatzonal unit, 
studenu and teachers visit the 
home and pifin tpedal events. 
Sometimes it's joining in friendly 
conversation and participating in 
activities with7««idents.Theelderiy 
are often interviewed about their 
varied psjts and about thtir current 
interests. Groups of students ente^ 
tain with songs, dance, and some- 
times they bnng along special 
refreshments. 

The smiles and hugs that take 
pi ace during the visits keep b^' h s tu- 
dents and the elderly comir back 
for^roore. Recently. Greg L vers, 
activity director at Wilson Manor, 
coordinated a fundraiser that 
helped the school put iT commun- 
ity jigii board. The check was pres- 
ented during a school assembly by 
anSS-yearoId resident of the home. 

For mc^ information, contact 
Darlene Montgomery. Assistant 
Principal. Bancroft Community 
School. 8805 Tyler Street, Spring 
Valley, CA 92077. Telephone (619) 
460-1111. 



Service Scholarships 

By Arnold Hiatt 
Chairman of the Board, 
President, and CEO, 
Stride Rite Corporation 

*'As a volunteer at Boston Child* 
ren's Hospital, I visit children with 
thtt art cart - With every child's 
smile; pxxiud approval of his fin* 
ished piece of art. and 'thank you,* I 
get ft great feeling of satisfaction, t 
feel Fm in a hospital filled with little 
brothers and sisters/* The above is 
excerpted £rom a job evaluation 
written by a atsdent in the Stride 
Rita Inner City Scholarship Pro- 
gram. 

Now in ita fourth year* t!te pro- 
gram was designed as a prototype 
for corporate giving to aid inner-dty 
college students financially, to 
encourage them to serve as rcle mod- 
els for their peers, and to assist 
innercity non-prolit organizations 
expand their staffs by using work* 
•ubsidized students. 

Ten senior high school students 
from the Bo«ton/Cambridge public 
and parochial school systems who 
lutve been accepted to Harvard Uni- 
versity are selected each yeartopar^ 
Ucipale in the program. Each 
student receives $5,000 a year, 
which mdudes $1,500 for tuition. 
$500 for books and supplies, and 
$3,000 to cover part-time employ- 



ment during the school yesr and 
full-time employment during the 
summer months. 

The awards are renewable annu< 
ally for four years or until the bsche* 
lor's degree is achieved, whichever 
comes first. The university's admis- 
uons and financial aid o£Sces select 
the studenU with Stride Rite's 
approval and administer the pro- 
gram, manage the disbursement of 
funds, and assist the studenU with 
Job placement. 

A (Ustinctive feature of thu scho- 
Urship program is its work-study 
provision, which stipulates that tha 
atudenU must \ *x in non-profit, 
community.orientcd sgendes to do 
with social, medical cultural, or 
education si services. Tha objectives 
of this provision ore: 

• To subsidize jobs for students 
in an economy that offers limited 
employmect opportunities. 

• To encc'irage interested stc- 
den^a to make direct contribution 
to their community in vital social 
service areas. 

• To acquaint students with 
career choices in the public as well 
as private sector. 

Of the 10 students added each 
year, seven must work in agenaes, 
with three selected to work atStiide 
Rite. 

Each semester. theStrideRitestu* 
dents rotate to vanous departmenta 
to gain experience in all facetaof tha 
business. In fact, no student is obli< 

(Continued on pttf 39) 
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Community Service (Corumye^fn 
rattd to rtmain at one job for any 
paxttcutar len^ of time, but may 
change roles within the program to 
suit developing needs. 

Agency ttudcnis tutor, counsel, 
and coach younger people in set* 
tingf '.uch as Boys* and Girls* Clubs, 
and Upward Bound, They work 
within housing projects, prisons, 
school systems, and camps. 

Several participants assist in 
laboratories a nd on the floors of hos> 
pitals and clinics. whi!e ezplonng 
possible health-care careers. Some 
wcrk M-ith the Cambridge Consu* 
mersCoundl and the Lawyers Com* 
"nittee for Civjl Rights Under the 
LM>M to assist victims of consumer 
fraud and discrimmation. 

The company requires all the 8tu> 



dents to meet weekly with the com* 
pany's scholarship administrator to 
disoiss their progress, and to write 
an evaluation of their work exp^ 
riences each semester. In addition, 
supervisors at the agencies and 
Stride Rite write performance eva> 
luations on the students. 

Harvard University works closely 
with the Boston/Cambridge high 
school guidance counselors to 
explain the program's critena, not 
only to seniors but to students in the 
lower grades as well. The slogan 
Qsed b. "Work hard . Don't give up 
~ We can help you!** 

With aid to higher education suf 
fering from the reallocation of prior 
ities by the administration, 
responsibility rests with the private 



sector to increase its (inanaal com' 
mitment to students confronted by 
escalating college costs and dimin* 
ishing federal aid. At stake is the 
future of thousands of highly* 
motivated young people who may be 
deprived of the cjality educabon 
they seek to the detriment of them» 
selves and their commumtics. 

With Stride Ritecurrently helping 
to support 40 college students, we 
are actively encouraging other busi- 
nesses to consider sponsoring sim* 
ilar programs to aid in the future of 
our childten's education. 

For more information, contact 
Corporate Communications. The 
Stride Rtte Corporation. 5 
Cambridge Center. Cambridge. MA 
02W2. Tele. (617) 49t-8S00. 
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Im Anrtif* hSgh-tehool gtvdent* bcJp <a tkJtHjr pMtient b m project 
spontcred by the youth cotnatuiity-terrie* prognm ofth* CotutituttoBtsJ 
Rights fbundttion. The grovp tnSat voJiaietrw at 20 dty high tchooU, 

Growing Numbers of Students Offering 
A Helping Hand for Academic Credit 



BjrWtUUaSiiMcr 

Ottenrti »cadatu« atiti for putjopa' 
U«n in corareunitX'MTvict pro;«ctj is u 
•jtiwif ind lyjjn'njT trend In American 
hi'xh Achoolt, with trcn rtquinnf 
luch service <br irsduitton. « rtportKh«d> 
ut«d fer rrlecM thli week eondudts. 

In « turrty of cnon thin I.IOO publiccnd 

bon (or the A d ir« noernt n ( oTIVacK] Rf {buAd 
thit70pentntKtdapTt)cnmin whxhttU' 
dent* iroikcd co Mrviot prejecu eiUnr in 
Khfioi *f In Omr eommuiubw. 
Acrerdt^X t/i lh« fcundatwn'i rtport — 



I "Stodcnt Sitricii Th« New Ctrntffi 
Uut'-'SO percent of these profnms ue 
voluntary But ilmoothilf allow «tudent« 
aopJ&uUte academic credit for their 
ooeuscmity'fenrict work. 

'Above ail. our ttudjr seem to retnlbrcv 
the new that • weH'LmpIciaented school 
Mmce profTtin can counter th ■ notion that 
Khooling U {rrtlerant,* Emeit L Bo^. 
pmidc n t of the foundstMo. mites in an b- 
traduction to the report. 

Tho new Cimesi* sssessment comes at • 
tiA« when educators, dric leaders, tad p> 
htkij figures art sxsmimnf jrouth servict 
Continutd on Pogt 20 
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More Schools Push Community Service 



ContuuitdfivmPbttt 

M ntsn« ofprvmoUnf character 
vclopnMfit and makinf Ibrmil ti^t- 
catJon Dwrt relevant t* atudeettT 

lires. 

Several mayor education gnvfrn, 
fncluiinf tS€ GducatSon Commb- 
1 aioneftheCutetandtheNstMnal 
' Aaaodstlen of Seccndinr School 
' Ptindpdt, have endorwd ths con 
crpt, as have aertra) potential cs^ 
dids^ lor the presidtntlsl 
rscu^ such asGsrr I {art. the IbrrACT 
senator from Cowrsdo^ snd Chf^cs 
RoU\ the fbraer covtiTwr of V}/xi»' 

The Campus CompMi, a colletf 
network tponaortd tor the kcsl, is 
worf {»{ to fester service frocnras 
St ft; 121 member [nstittttions and 
to dcvcl^jp « *nstMnal erpectalion* 
that ttaknt aervice be an InlcsrsJ 
partofLStcducstloaproceaai " 

Mandated Vo)an(e«rlat« 
Bees use o( the potential that aer- 
vice projects hold far contribuUnf to 
character cducslMtt. Mr Boyerfn. 
eluded a recommendation In hia 
ISS3 book Uigh School that every 
student eocnptcleaservkcrequirt- 
nwnt 

Such ptofrsma, Mr Bojrer satd, 
*csn challence the widel** beU as- 
sumption Ihst trcn sfen havehttle 
tocoA^bute and noons wsnta what 
theyUvt* 

But white the new Camrffs re> 
portchjws thatsn incressinf num* 
bcr of dutrkts are ifiMitutinf com* 
manlt/'acrvics profrsma, uoit 
remain volunlsry, they sre not re* 
<)iuirrd as s prtr«;ubtte to icrsdua< 



t>on or as s n otKnU n p«rt o( s psr« 
, Ijcular course ofstod/. 

A recent report by the Hftional 
Asvdatlon of Independent Schools, 
•Commu.\it)r Service Pntrams In 
Independent Schools,' would appear 
to IndKsta thatprivate schools art 
more likeljr than their publ^ oocv 
terparts to make socfa prsf^uss « 
tvi;;rrement. 

Oflhe 446 l&J«pendent tdtoola n> 
ipondtng to the njuju curver. 277 
Mid they hsd suoi prpfTsms. And of 
those. 1 1 2. or 4 1 4 percent, said Ihty 
required students to psrtidpsle. 

Atlsn'ji snd Detroit srs the two 
larceH publtc sdool srttems that 
rr<iidrf s s*udeni to complets Sims 
fcrm of pubi. * scmoe befcrs frsdu- 
stinf. snd s task fbrct Is current!/ 
oonsiderinc the desirability ef instl* 
tutinf such s requirement In Ihetos 
Anptes UniAed School DistHct 

-Ws believe thatachool Is s cood 
ptscc to tesch studen ts the ro^nsi- , 
bilitjrtheyhavclobeproductlvtciti* 
sens,* uid Barbara WhStaker, an 
ssiiitant euperin'-endent of wthoeia 
in AUints who, with superint«>- 
dent Alonxo A. Crim, dcsi^aed that 
.^t/spro(rsm. 

Pexinnintt with the class of 19S8 
sil h{|h-school students In Atlints 
will b« required to periorm 75 hours 
of unpaid, volunteer service belbrs 
irsduiUnf. After they complete the 
work, the students mtitt submit ei' 
ther s &00- word eMjror s Joumsl on 
the'r etperierKe^ whKh la then eval- 
uated hy recultjr members In lh« 
Is nfus(eHtrts diriment. 



Msny of the students continue 
workinx ss volunteers sfter they 
hsTS Silfilkd the minimum rvr-irc 
mcnt.Ms.NV'hitskerssid.'^'clhink 
It'i prpbablr one of the best dia ntes 

, we've Rsde to the cumculum in ro- 
cent years.* 

The course description of the Al- 
Isnu prcpsm sUtes that rtuJents 
*Ca!n Arsthsnd esperience ia seeir>( 

• that their sctiotM oounL* 

Ihey learn how problema arise, 
whst atepa csn rcsiuitieally be taken 
toward solution, snd their rols la 
solvini these peobtems,* it says. 

8UU Actions 

TbcidesofincorpersUnseommu- 
ruly servKs Into the publk achool 
comeulum has sUo f sir>«d support 
from sevefsl stats eduation oTTf 
ciils, Icsdinc in some cases, to lefis* 
litivs or stste-bosrd sction to en* 
coufsie diitricts to sdopt luch 
pfPCnms. 

One of the movement's itr' Jjest 
proponents is Da vidlfombccA,titats 
svpenntertdent of schools In Mary* 
land s nd president of the Counol of 
Chitf Ststs School Officers. In 1334. 
he p rop o sed that commumtysctvics 
be included ss sn i&trsrsl part of 
Mirylsnd's efTort to upfrs^* Its 
Crsdustion trquiremcnts. 

The state board did not sipTC tha t 
community lerrics iSouM be re* 
quired. but it acted in ld$S to msks 
Mirylind the firsthand thui far 
the only— slAte to require that each 
achool district ofter studcnU the op> 
portunSty to corn electtvs course 



credits for psrticipsUnf in servics 
proKcts. 

'1 think that the iw of values 
Ought to be Mcordfd hifher liatus 
in ovr Khools.' Mr Hombcck soid 
in in intmtew U$t week, sddmjf 
that volunteer aCTV>ce ha.< sn impor* 
tsnt rrle to pi*/ (n nchievirvi that 
fosi *Ail of us learn best by doinc' 
he said, "not by readme or beiof 
told-*' " 

"We ouKht lobe tcschinfiituderU 
thst Ktnns to their communtty Is 
better thsn taVinl from Iheir conv 
muAity.'Mr llcmbecVsakL 

Only 11 ststes Isclc provIsSeru' 
Ihst permit districts to ofler scs* 
demic credit fercMBmunit) aervkr, 
sccordinf to s survey cor>;!ucted 
Jointly by the Council ofChKf Sute 
School OfficensndtheNstiens! As* 
sodstioo of SUte Boards of Educs* 
twn. 

Botthe study.'School Ssnctioncd 
Community Service— The Suie 
Perspectivcr found that only 10 
stairs hsd devtlcpcd poticies, rtfu* 
UtioM. or fuidclines KOvemmic the 
provision of community scrrKcpro- 
Crsms ss pert of the school cuTT^cit* 
Ion. An ndditi-^nsl 7 states were do* 
vck)p(n< or constdennf such Plans 
St the time the study wss rtlesscd. 
In January 19d$. 

New f dcss 

Several slates, howcvcr.hsve ini* 
tisted new pro|:rsms in the sres of 
youth «T»tc*. 

Vernon t recently completed s 
port e vslusUnx the r,nt year of its 
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Youth-Service Resources 



AvanrtycfrttourcncrtevoJ- 
«bU to edtKoton cwidtfing vr 
pUMvtg a community $tnnct 
pnfrawt far tSnr ttitdtnU, TKey 
tnetadtthe/blleuMt: 

"Sco^cet S<nrtc»— The New 
Cuntpe UniL*Ccp««3 kre avtit- 
*t>l< Sx each fncn the Prifx 
c«Un Univertity Press. 3175 
Prifictton P>kr. Liwrencenlle, 
NJ. 06W8. pJwne: (S09) 836. 

"Yocth ScfVK«^A Culdebwk 
fcr Dmloptnf tod Opcntiitf Ef- 
(tdjTt Procrtms.* Copi«s mil be 
tTt>bi>(< Mmh I for $ 1 150 
f«eh. prepaid, by wntinf tnde> 
f<ndeat Secior. 1S23 L St. N.W-. 
W«t2un|1i)n.DC.20(Oe. 

T'xnmunitjr Senrk« Prefrtmi 
la bdcpendent SchooU.* Copit* 
caa be obUined kr %li£0 each 
hy wntinf tht National Aj«aod< 
atWA of Indcfrndent SchooU, 18 
Treneat St.p Boaton, Maia. 
02109»9r br calhnt (617) 723< 
690a 

'StrVfTTTKcit— The FIrrt Year 
(iSeSL* Copea can be obU!r>l 
Igr $9 each, prrpatd. by wnUnf 
the Vrrmont Schoolhooae Prewi, 
P^ Box516.Che3Ur.VL 05143. 

"SAecA Sanctioned Conunutu- 



!y Senrk*— Th« SUl« Pertpec. 
Urc." Copfn art no Icnfer avail- 
able. IntbrmaU^n contained in 
lh« report Can b« obtained by 
wntiftc The Sute Education R*- 
aearch Center. Cmnnl of Chief 
sute School (XTicera. Suite 379. 
400 N. Caritol St^ N.W, ^ih- 
incton.DCL 20001. 

{nfomotton on modttpngnns 
and on tolwtg loguHcelprobUmt 
uacadebUfiwn: 

The Center fee Yoclh Develop^ 
tncnt and Research, or the Na- 
tional Youth Leadership Couoal, 
University of Minnesots. 3S6 
McHeal Halt 1985 Bdbrd Ave^ 
St. Paul. Minn. &S108: phone: 
(612)624-3700. 

Constitubooal lUcbU Fbunda- 
tMn. Youth Uadershtp ProfTSms, 
eol South KiRcsIey Dr., Los An> 
tele*. Calii: 90005: phone: (213) 
4«7.«90 

Youth Pblicy Institute. Catholk 
University. Cardinal Station. 
VUitncton. DC. 20064; phone: 
(202)635«}e7. 

Youth Servkt Amerks. Suite 
70S.81018thSt.N.W..Wajhinf. 
ton. D C. 20006. phone: (202) 763- 

esss 



a iwirlel statewide imtuttre for en- 
ceurtcwx htxh schools to otkr tUf 
dentiTrcfiortuntties Ibr ooenraunlty' 
iieniiceV*» Ifco. 

Operttinf with the aupport of 
Cot. Madeleine M Kunin-but 
without state fundin(—^r Ver- 
mont's coordinator, Cynthia Par- 
mn\ hxs petMsded 20 percent of 
the RUte*a C6 hifh schools to adopt 
(ommunity-aervk* prv(rt»s dur> 
inc the fifrt year. 

An^solintJRf S31J500 from var- 
ious Ibundatiooi; the oOered "mini. 
RTsnla* of up to J200 each to cover 
the costa incurred in atudent run 
pn^ectsaidinc local hbranes^aetuor 
ntiiens. and towns snd cities. 

Mv rarwns said she prderrtd not 
to call SerVrrmont a "profcrata.* It 
{«. she ssid. *a dream ... a pump- 
primtr^ e^^ict to help vommumty 
service bccoeAC an integral part of 
th« r«brk of public schooliof la Ver- 
monL* 

In Minfte*oU *ov Rudy Perpkh 
ts supporlinf a b.ll to be introduced 
within the next month that would 
allocate 15 million for the otaUuh- 
ment of a two-year profram called 
the MinnesoU Youth Scrvka. 

Under the protram. up to 800 
youths between the Sfta oif 18 and 
22 would receive small stipends, ss 
well as room and board, to w^ In 
crrws on VI rkua community and en- 
vifonmenul prpjeda. Those youths 
who Ka v« noi oblslned a hi(h«hool 
diploma vrould be able to attend 
cUkks kadtn{ to a General Edua- 
tionAl Development cetlificalew at- 
tofdinK to Christina Sorden. the 
projfct'a director. 

'A Sense of Dclonif ng* 
Hut in an interview {n the new 
OrvKcie rrport, Mr. Ilombeck of 
Ma ryliind urxes that such profcr* IRS 
hr mandatory, lit artues. smeng 
other thinita. that partidpation !n 
Mch prcframa promotes responsi- 
hlity and food work habits while 
Kutldtnfi self-esteem snd a ISceling 
of M«.l>Jti^t,• 

hut aim. he s.-i7*> %it state has an 
«J>lie.*tion to *nMkc clear wr believe 
hi'Ir* nx tA meet the mrdfl of others is 
a ftiifiunenliil component of being 
an rlli^ttvt wdulL* 



; >Wn he firU prcpoaed making 

' comsKButy service a graduation re- 
quirt-neflt, Mr. Hombeck noted, 
people, outeid* 1^ educational c*- 
tablisSment tended to support it and 

_^locsl rdoca tors tended to be opposed. 

Last wnk. he explained that edu- 
cators' e.'.9ections usually fall into 
threentrcories: the s*edu ling con* 
Akta such procram can cause, the 
CTOwiiig {nfringcment of academic 

'•ul^jl7 extracurrkular profecta^ 
a nd the fact tha t. as he put it. to do 
H nght cosla money.* 



Independent Sector, a coalition of 
nonprofit grouf% has recently corv 
pitted a comprehensive guidebook 
deacnbing model youth-service pr»- 
grsjna st the h!gh.«dtool level and 
how they tan be implemented. The 
publtcation will be avaitabla next 
montK f See bos on Ous poj ."J 
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Prepared Statement of L. Wiluam Yolton. Executive Diiiector, National 
Interreugious Service Board for Conscientious Objectors 

The National Interreligious Service Board for Conscientious 
Objectors has since 19A0 naintained a strong interest in the 
vocations of service. As the associaticr of most major religious 
traditions in America, together with many of the smaller groups 
which have coamitment to service as an alternative to participa- 
tion in war, NISBCO is a unique repository of experience and 
reflection about the meaning of service . On behalf of Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews, together with those highly committed 
"historic pee.ce churches," NISBCO both understands and critiques 
the notions of "national youth service" which are now becoming 
widely discussed again. 

NISBCO, as the National Service Board for Religious Objectt)rs, 
coordinated the extensive programs of conscientious objectors in 
the Civilian Public Service camps during World War II. It 
provided a job finding service for COs during subsequent periods 
of the draft. These individuals were among the most highly 
motivated for service by religious belief, and yet there were 
many who found the jervice opportunities provided to be unsatis- 
factory, and the terms of service too constricting to cortinue to 
participate willingly. 

On behalf of NISBCO, and reflecting many of the views present in 
the Consultative Council where over thirty religious bodies and 
organizations share in direction and policy formation of the 
organization, I present issues for the consideration of legisla- 
tors and all those others of good will who wish to consider or 
even promote the idea of national service employment for youth. 

A central issue to the religious community is the notion "ser- 
vice." Isaiah presents the religious call to Israel to be 
the suffering servant, Jesus urges that those who would be great 
should be the servant of all, and Mahayana Buddhism presents the 
Bodhisattva as the compassionate servant. Religion commends 
service. 

Among the reasons for instituting programs of national youth 
service is the idea of promoting service , of teaching service , 
inculcating a service ethic. Most thoughtful people would agree 
about the desirability of such a goal. And there ends the 
agreement. For the i.ature, purpose, and scope of service and the 
sources of motivation are the very stuff of religious and 
political philosophy. Talk about "service" and you get almost 
immediate interest, keep talking and many will disagree. 

Whether service can be forced upon another is questionable. 
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Caspar Weinberger, the Secretary of Defense, would prefer to have 
people in the Armed Services performing their duties willingly, 
not under compulsion. That service cannot be exacted from others 
apart from the power of Congress to raise and army is 
constitutionally clear to some authorities. Unwilling service 
may not be serviceable. ^ .v 

Another central issue to the religious community is the notion of 
"employment." Popular religion understands that idleness is the 
Devil's workshop. Meaningful work is a participation in the 
creative activity of God. Though work is sometimes seen as a 
curse or punishment for human disobedience to God, another strain 
of religious tradition sees it as a calling from God, a vocation. 
What you do to earn a living is of "no idle moment" to religious 
people. Employment is a serious moral and religious issue. It 
is another of those matters in which we all have an interest, but 
many disagree. 

The religious community's interest is fully aroused when programs 
of service and of employment are being prescribed for youth. No 
other part of the population is so much the subject of religious 
concern. Schools and service programs are central to the 
pedagogical interest of those in the religious community. Some 
religious schools require the completion of service activities as 
a condition for graduation, still others were founded for the 
sake of developing the servi ^ motivation o£ students, and the 
specialized schools and religious communities often focus on the 
meaning, skills, and purposes of service as a life-long principal 
activity. Ministry (service) is itself understood as what life 
is about for the believer, in an increasing range of religious 
teachings. Service is not limited to those in the leadership of 
the religious community, but it is for everybody as part of their 
baptism or initiation into active religious life. On this we 
agree, but our differences about how this commitment is 
communicated to the young are the diversity of the American 
religious scene. 

When the government begins to talk about national service, the 
religious communities want to be part of that discussion. Their 
vei / existence is at stake. 

Several questions need to be answered before the religious 
communities can support policies and programs for national youth 
service: 

Will national service inculcate a "civil religion" which is a 
rival to true belief? Will the program divert young people from 
the beliefs and vocations for service in the religious community? 
Will the p2?ogram constitute an educational context that will 
secularize >oung men and women at a crucial point in their 
development when they most need to be in sympathetic touch 
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with the faoily and church or synagogue and the values they 
represent? Will the service that is taught be a truncated 
version of what the depth of religious belief would seek? 

Will the enployment opportunities give real benefits to youth and 
to society? Will these opportunities actually compete with those 
of other workers? Will the enploynent be less neaningful and 
productive than would have been achieved by providing full 
enployoent in the econony? Are these young people being taxed by 
lesser earnings while other parts of the econooy benefit fron 
their depressed wages? 

Will a pluralisn of progran, sponsorship, and age of participa- 
tion be essential to the policy, or will a unif ornitarianisn and 
authoritarian control be instituted. What provisions will be 
Bade for those who choose not to participate; will they be 
punished by liniting their access to privileges such as education 
and enployaent? What provisions will be pade for those who 
suffer disabilities, those who Icck nental qualifications, those 
who have been disadvantaged by the failure of the educational and 
econonic system, and those who have behavioral problens? 

Of major concern to the religious conmunity is the vclue context 
of proposals for national service. Will the programs promote 
militarism? Will the programs create environments whtjr<) drugs, 
alcoholism, and sexual promiscuity will have greater encourage- 
ment than they already have? Will the programs constitute an 
invasion of traditional roles for women in those communities 
where these patterns are essential to the continuation of the 
tradition? What provision will there be for conscientious 
objection to any or all programs? 

A significant link to programs for the draft or to encourage 
military service alarms religious believers to the import of the 
proposals. Even those who have no problems with the provision 
for a military still have concerns about training that is 
connected with military readiness, either as an inducement to 
further enlistments, or as a direct para-military aspect of the 
defense establishment. The elements of authoritarian control and 
inculcation of a readiness to kill are of serious concern to 
religious educators. Of equal concern is the inculcation of 
uncritical acceptance of national interest and a false patriotism 
of "my country, right or wrong." Ho connection with military 
service can be countenanced in programs of national service. 

The timing of the present discussion of national service for 
youth is subject to suspicion. Why at a time when the cohort of 
young people is approaching its smallest in two decades diminish- 
ing the threat of widespread youth unemployment^ and when 
the fears for military recruiting adequacy are bein^ expressed is 
national youth service being promoted? Some of "he advocates 
have been candid about recognizing that their benign proposals 
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are all that the political climate will allow, but they go on to 
say they really prefer a conpulsory program linked to ailitary 
service. 

Yes, our society does need service. The religious coDnunities 
are dedicated to it. But it should not be restricted to the 
young. Indeed, it sust have all ages engaged. ^ 

Since service is partly caught not taught, iv requires the 

exaople of others for etaulation. The saints are part of how one 

Dodels one*s own life. The leadership of others in service is 

essential to propagating service as a social value and skill. Wo 

need incentives for everyone in the society to give good service; \ 

it say be accoaplished through lioited prograos at the local 

level that subsidize all groups who are providing service 

opportunities. Individuals at the peak of their powers and 

skills should be encouraged to serve as volunteers through tax 

incentives such as incooe averaging. 

The need for individual aentors for persons engaged in service is 
a plain fact of the experience of those who have been adainister- 
ing or evaluating the present prograos of service. The growth of 
state and local governs ent sponsored service and conservation 
corps has required an enornous pool of persons engaged in 
mentoring and supervision activity. Any growth in service 
prograns oust keep up with the need for training supervisors in a 
difficult field where professional conpetency is now being 
aspired after in the context of several professional associa- 
tions devoted to fostering experiential learning, or "service- 
-learning" as it is also called. 

The churches and synagogues are already the oost salient part of 
the voluntary sector, engaging in full tine service far noro 
individuals than the governnent supports. Though groups such as 
the Hennonites with their disaster relief programs are well 
known, nearly all the religious groups have been developing 
strong coDDittjOnts to service opportunities. The huge apparatus 
of Ronan Catholic health and human services is staffed by 
volunteers and subsistence workers. A strongly funded government 
program that competes with these programs would make the society 
less strong. The independent sector must be supported so that a 
pluralism of service opportunities free of government interfer- 
ence is encouraged. 

Sei*vice, while particularly appropriate in the pedagogy of the 
young, must be part of value system of the whole society* 
Service is not a duty thai is to be discharged by the young, who 
my then go on to "maVing it" in a selfish world. The example of 
public officials who are not on the take is a key element in 
encouraging public service, for instance. Short term and 
part-time programs of service are often sufficient, so that high 
school and college based service programs are ideal for many 
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younc pooplo. Where these prograaa are correlated with the 
service of thei. elders the long-tern learning effect is on- 
nanced - 



Finally, sorvico noeds are not prioarily for oorly skilled or 
unakillod labor. The noUon that needs f o? chi3 d-care or 
geriatric servicoa can bo satisfied by floods of young people on 
short-tera assignaent is folly. The long-tera nefds in our 
«v?i?^o*'''.\ 4'' persons with high-tech abilities. That high-tech 
skill iB :;ot Just coaputer literacy, but it will be in the area 
of inter-personal skills We already see a shortage of nursel? 
n^nrn^!f« ^ growing shortage of h<ghly skilled social service 
professionals. Every incentive to increase our pool of qualified 
helpers to others should be developed, and it would be i aistake 
to divert to 3ow quality services by the young, when they ai^ht 
better be turned to intensive use of their potential talents in 
prograas of professional education. ^axoni^o in 

>° Su:)co=nitteo on Huaan Resources, 

Conaittee on Post Office and Civil Service we ur&ed these 
considerations: *^ 

Whatever public policy to encourage service should: 
1; guarantee pluralisr of initiative, 

2) be free froa coercion, including ties io the right to educa- 

tional opportunity, 

3) avoid age specificity while encouraging the young, 

engage participation of those who are served in defining the 

content of service, 
5) avoid connection with ailltary aanpower needs, 
o) subsidize all programs equality or noi. at all, 
7} involve both aen and woaen while respecting the special 

concerns of soae religious coaaunities for the special 

protection of woaen, and 
8} give significant work and education. 
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Prepared Statement of Donald J. Eberly, Executive Director, National Service 
Secretariat, Coalition for National Service 

My nooc is Donald J. Eberly, executive d»rector of the Kational Service 
Secretariat end of the Coalition for Notional Service. E^th are located at 
51^0 5herier NV, Wabhxiigton, DC 20016. 

Hr. Chairean, you last convened a national service hearing <?n September 
27, 1985. In advance of the hearing, you osked ne to reply to questions con- 
cerning the need for national service, its 'Istory, design and cost. At that 
tine, thi only national service legislation under consideration were bills by 
Mr. Ponettft (H.R.888) and Mr. T.rricelli (H.R,1326). Both are very sinilar to 
bills which the two gentleaen have mtXvduced for consideration by the 100th 
Congress. Mr. Panetta's current bill is H.R.460 and Mr. Torricolli's is H.R. 
U68. I have tftvicwed the observations I aade in reply to -Our request In 
198S and stand by my statement. 

In tJie intervening two years, there have been signifl ,nt changes on the 
nationftl service front. There are presently aorc national se.vice bills than 
ever before the Congress; the Coalition for National Service was fcraea In 1986; 
and the latest Youth Service Survey shows that the forward noaentur: of state 
and local youth service initiatives, whlCh «as apparent rwo yf-ars ago, now 
appears to have stalled. 

I shall oakc several recocsaendation* the legislation after saying 
soaething about the Coalition and tho Surve,. 

Mcnbers of the Coalition endorse ^h' Stotesent on National Youth Service 
Cpage 2), support state and local youtt service Kograos ana foster disc^islon 
of national service. Mesbera of the Coalition rc.lect the cuiny dicensions of 
national service, fron service needs to education to esploynent to citizenship 
to allitary service to youth polic/. 

For exaapie, aaong tne organizations belonging to the Coalition Jre the 
Aaerican Correctional Association, tne Aserican Veterans ^«aicce, the Aacrl- 
can Youth Work Center, the Caapus Outreach Opportunity League (COOL), the Min- 
nesota Conservation Corps, the Kati<?nal Alliance of Business, tne National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, the National Association of State 
Boards of Education, the National Interreligious Service Board for Conscien- 
tious Objectors aAd SerVcraont. 
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STATEMENT ON NATIONAL YOUTH SERVICE 



i 




In order to taeet 03ny of ogr cost pressing needs and to perolt y^jng nen and 
MA??nMM Jnfi?f cr^t^J^c"* ^u/ll^ building of 3 better society. WE ENDORSE A PROGRAM 
NATIONAL YOlrtH SERVICE, which would have these basic features: 

Service opportunities would be available to all young people. The oaln 
criterion for adolsslon would be willingness to serve. All young people 
would be encouraged — not required — to serve and would be rewarded with an 
educational entltlesent upon cospletlon of service. 

^' Each participant would both serve and learn. Learning would range froo 
devclopnent of specific skills to growth In self-knowledge, problen solving, 
and working with people. 

\ Service activities w ould be directed and financed at the local level to 
the extent permitted by available resources, and would Include projects 
organized and directed by voung people. Thus, eaxlcun local Initiative 
would be encouraged. 

^' Service a ctivities would be underwritten by a public foundation at the 
national l evel. Such a foundation, which should be retaoved fro» 
political pressures but which would receive both Congressional approp- 
riations and private contributions, would assure support for all needy 
projects. 

5* The basic ralson d'etre for national youth service Is the need society 
hat for the service of youth. Main areas are tutoring, literacy training, 
day care, elder care, conservation, and various kinds of coasaunlty service. 
By serving In these fields, young people would be able to test thenselves 
through service to society and would receive valuable experience for their 



6. Young people who see g poorly qualified by conventional s.andards could 
serve effectively. High school dropouts are today serving as fuors. and 
doing a good Job; others are receiving specialized training for respon- 
sible hospital positions. Each participant would receive cho training and 
supervision needed for the asslgmsent. 

There would be a transition phase. Growth of national youth service 
would be constrained by Identification of useful tasks, finding enough 

trainers and supervisors, and obtaining sufficient funding. The 

transition phase would penalt experimentation with various techniques and 
activities. 

®» Participation would be by neans of a contra -. voluntarily entered Into 

by all parties. The contract would spell out the responsibilities of the 

participant, the sponsoring agency and Zhe funding agency. 

5» Duration of service would range fron a alnlrmm of six aonths to a 
caxlteuD of four years. The value of tci educational entltleaent would be 
proportional to the tli&c In service. 

10. ?artlclpatlon In national youth s<>rvlcc would Se viewed as fulflllaent 
of a person's peacetlae service obligation. If a peacetlae nllltary draft 
Is rclnotltuted. persons who are liable for the draft and who complete a 
period In national yout.i service equal to the draft period would be placed 
at the end of the draft queue, together with those who had coapleted 
military service. 



careers. 
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The sase is true of the individual members of the Coalition. They include 
a present meaber of Congress, Rep. Leon Panetta, and two former members. Mayor 
Don Fraser and Paul H. McCloskey, Jr. Among other Coalition members are i'r.ivei 
sity leaders Derek Bok, Rev. Theodore M. He jurgh, Donald Kennedy, Davi^a Saxon 
and Donna E. Shalala; former Cabinet members John W. Gardner, Ray Marshall and 
Willard Wirtz; youth policy experts Diane Hedin, James Kielsmeier, Michael 
Sherraden and Martin Trow; national service study leaders Amitai Eizioni, Morris 
. Jap.owjitz.. W\)|jcRn) R<,.Kiog, Cjharlea,C* Hoskes,- Jr.-» and Jacqueline ^rcnnan Vexler; v 
and others such as Ernest L. Boyer, George Gallup* Jr., John E. Ja^ob, and Adam 
Yarmolinsky. 

While many Coalition members have recognizable names and man* years of ex- 
perience, other.? are the leaders of the future. S. Kim Grose is a jniversity stu- ^ 
dent ^0 spent a year in community service and wrote a prize- .^inning essay in which 
she advocated national service. I asked her if she would en^'orse .he Statement on 
National Youth Service and join the Coalition. She joined st^. ..ip'itaway and said 
of the Statement: "It puts forth in direct, clear writing a theory that I held 
since I began public service fourteen months ago. I have no criticisms and hope 
only that such a national program can be instituted in the near future." 

The Coalition is of particular significance now because it rebuts the occas- 
ional editorial assertion that national service advocates can't seem to agree on 
the essential features of national service. I am sure I speak for members of the 
Coalition when I say that we would rather have a program called XYZ that contains 
the *0 points in our statement, than one called NATIONAL SERVICE which is not in 
accord with the Statement. 

The National Service Secretariat has just issued its report on the third 
aanual Youth Service Survey. The Survey, a full report of which is included in the 
Appendix, measures a number of characteristics of federal, state, local and pri- 
vate youth service programs. 

At your 1985 hearing, I was pleased to report that full-time, year-round 
youth service enrollments had risen from 4,850 at the beginning of the year tc 
7,100 at the end. It appeared that a period of growth in youth service enroll- 
ments was underway. I must report today that such was not the case, with enroll* 
ments rising slightly to 7,300 at the end of 1985 but dropping off to 5,800 at 
the end of 1986. 

There are a few indicators that enrollments will rise a little in 1987 but, 
except for the national service legislation being considered by Congress, there 
are no signs that youth service enrollments will beccme commensurate with exist- 
ing neeOs. 

In reviewing the national service legislation before CongreoS, I find a high 
degree of harmony — so much so, in fact, that *'he authors of rlie legislation and 
their co-sponsors might establish a Congressional Coalition Cot National Service. 
What could well emerge from such a group is a legislative package that embraces 
many of the features of the several bills. 

If I were charged with writing such a package, and in making these recom- 
mendations I speak only for myself, it would look like this. 

) 
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Part ' would be Mr. Udall's bill for an Aaerican Conservation Corps. 
It would e .ially restore the successful Young Adult Conservation *Corps of 
the late l97u s. I estimate that conservation work would engage about 20X of 
all national service participants. 

Part II would be Mr. Panetta's bill for a Voluntary National Youth Ser- 
vice. It is a transition bill, enabling us to get frora where we are today to a 
larger national service a .few yeafs.<}o**n t;be xoid.- With Its 50-- SO rvitchir.g 
grants, most if not all of the full-time, year-round state and local youth ser- 
vice programs would be able to double in size and numerous other states and 
localities would probably initiate similar programs. 

Part III would be Sen. Pell*s bill for a Voluntary National Service and 
Education Demonstration. It is a well-crafted bill that provides for a period 
of national service followed by a GI Bill for Education. As I have already 
indicated tc Sen. Pell* I would make just one change in the bill; namely, to 
permit enrollment of non^high school graduates as well as high school graduates. 

P&rt IV would be a modified version of Mr. MeCurdy*s bill for a National 
Service. I would institute his form of national service in three localities — 
one urban, one rural, one suburban — with controls for each. The essential 
features of the first three parts of this package have teen tested and proven 
sound. Mr. McCurdy's approach deserves to be tested and evaluated before a 
decision is made about its possible expansion. 

Part V would be Sen. Bumpers' and Rep. Sikorski's bill that would en- 
courage people to serve after college. Their bill would enable a number of 
college graduates, who might not have done so without their proposal, to con- 
tribute a year or more of community service. 

Part VI would be Rep. Torricelli's bill for a Commission on National 
Service Opportunities. However, instead of repeating the studies already made 
by Messrs. Etzioni, Janowitz, King, Moskos, Mrs. Wexler, myself and others, I 
would focus their attention on what is happening as a result of the passage 
of Parts I, II, III, IV, V and VIII of this bill. On the basis of their obser- 
vations, the Commission would make recommendations for the future of national 
service. 

Part VII ;»*ould be the provisions for an Agency for National Service and 
for local placement centers from Mr. Torricelli's bill for Universal National 
Service. The aforementioned bills call for programs rua by several different 
agencies. At the federal level, the Agency for National Service would lead 
an interagency group on national service and would promote each of the pro- 
grams in a coherent fashion under the heading of national service. Also, the 
Agency could provide the staff for the study under Part VI of this package. 
At the local level, local placement centers would offer a single po^nt of in- 
formation and application for young people interested in national service. 

Part VIII would provide for a test of universal voluntary, rather than 
universal mandatory national service as recommended by Mr. Tcrricelli. I 
recommended such a te^t project in 1971 (see Teachers College RecorJ , Vol. 73, 
No. I, September 19""!) to determine how many young people would come forward, 
what their demographic profile would be, and what they would accomplish. The 
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The third annual Youth Service Survey was conducted in early 1987 by 
the National Service Secretariat. TU^ Survey covered the year 1986 and, as 
with the previous Youth Service Surveys, asked a nunber of questions about 
18-24 year olds in service prograas wish the folloving characteristics: 

- Emphasis on seeting hunan, social or environmental needs; 

- No discrimination by race, sex, religion or incoae level; 

- Year-round activities; 

- Enrollisent periods of six oonths or longer; 

- Full-tice service during the enrollment period; and 

- No displacement of employees nor impairment of existic"^ service 



The Survey was limited to those programs likely to qualify for a pro- 
gram of national service. The Survey does not include the large number of 
young people in such service capacities as paid employment, unpaid volunteer 
work, the armed forces, and federally subsidized service in part-time or short- 
term programs such as college work-study and summer youth employment. The 
17 eligible programs that coarpleted survey forms are listed below with the 
year in which they were founded. 

California Conservation Corps ii'76 
East Bay Consetvation Corps (CA) 1983 
International Christian Youth Exchange 1949 
Michigan Civilian Co?i2?rvation Corps 1984 
Montgomery County Conservation Corps (MD) 1984 
New York City Volunteer Corps 1984 
Ohio Civilian Conservation Corps 1977 
Peace Corps 1961 

Pennsylvania Conservation Corps 1984 
Sacramento Local Conservation Corps 1985 
San Francisco Conservation Corps 1983 
TVA Conservation Work Corps 1976 
VISTA(Volunteers in Service to America) 1965 
Voluntary Service Program, United Church Board for 

Homeland Ministries 1955 
Washington Conservation Corps 1983 
Washington Service Corps 1983 
Wisconsin Cons'-vation Corps 1C83 

Thus, the spoi.-ofs of eligible programs include the federal government; 
state, county and city governments; religious institutions; and private corp- 
orations (East Bay Conservation Corps and New York Citv Volunteer Corps). Of 
the eligible programs that did not respond to the survey, it is estimated that 
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their enrollment figures would add approximately 3 percent to ^,he total figures. 

The year-by-year enrollcent levels since the beginning of the Survey 
are as follows: 



The fall in the total enrollcent sceas primarily from the reduced num- 
ber of 18-24 year* olds in the ^eace Corps and the Pennsylvania Conservation 
Corps. Also, the TVA Conservation Work Corps was discontinued in 1986. The 
figure for 12/31/85 that had been reported earlier has been revised to 7,300 
on the basis of data received in the 1986 Survey. 

The 17 service programs answering the survey reported that a total oi 
5,982 work-years of service were accomplished during 1986. Most programs pe."- 
formed specialized services for the genera 1 population. A few gave a range 
of services to a specialized population* The numbers of service-years (work- 
years of service) by emphasis area are as follows: 



Dat<> 



Totd Enrollsent 



1/1/84 
12/31/84 
12/31/85 
12/31/86 



4,850 
7,100 
7,300 
5,800 



1 



Conservation 
Recreation 
Education 
Environment 
Public Works 
Health 
Agriculture 
Emergency relief 
Economic development 
Infants and children 
Senior citizens 
Energy 

Disabled persons 
Arts and museums 
Food and nutrition 
Literacy 
Employment 
Housing 

Native Americans 
Young people 
Community protection 
Refugees 
Adults 
Migrants 
Companionship 
Other and not reported 



6 
6 

463 
5,982 



2,190 
842 
440 
232 
221 
218 
206 
191 
177 
137 
99 
91 
90 
74 
70 
70 
67 
44 
15 
11 
8 



7 



7 



Total 
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Males outnunber females almost two to one, largely because of the high 
proportion of nales in conservation programs. The fact that minorities are 
somewhat over-represented is not surprising since several programs exist m 
part to alleviate unemployment and minorities are consistently over -represented 
in unemployment rates. Ninety-two percent of the college graduates are Peace 
Corp<5 Volunteers. Demographic data follows: 

Male 66.3% 
Female 33.7% 
Black 20.5% 
Hispanic 11.0% 
White 62.0% 
Other 6.A% 

Not completed high school 30.6% 
High school graduates only 38.6% 
Some college 6.7% 
College graduates 2A.1% 



A variety of educational linkages were reported by the 17 programs. 
Eleven of them require participants to attend school or courses or seminars; 
seven of then require participants to write about their service experiences; 
the majority of programs which accept illiterate persons or school dropouts 
require them to attend literacy classes or to study for the G.E.D. Four pro- 
grams help to arrange academic credit for learning acquired from service 
experiences, and seven programs provide or facilitate financial assistance 
for further study. 

The 17 programs reported a total budget of $84.07 million in 1986; the 
Peace Corps and other programs accepting persons outside the 18-24 range pro- 
rated their budgets accordingly. Still, it is clear that not all programs 
use the same accounting methods. Probably the best guide to program costs 
is the median cost per service year; for 1986, that was $10,600. 

State and federal governments were the major supporters of youth service 
programs in 1986, contributing 83% of total budgets. The sources and amounts 
are given below: 



Source A^iiount (million) 

States $36.0 

Federal government 33.7 

Cities and counties 9.° 

Private sector 4.*, 

Not reported 0.3 

Total W.l 



Twelve of the 17 programs reported that 100% of their budgets came 
from a single source, such as the state or federal government. In the Wash- ^ 
ington Service Corps and the East Bay Conservation Corps, the organizations ^ 
where young people serve are required to make financial contributions to the 
program. 
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The material benefits received by youth service participants are packaged 
in a wide variety of ways. However, when the stipend allowance, value of 
rooD and board, bonus and educational entitlement (all as applicable) are added 
together, the total for alaost all participants is in the range of $6,000 to 
$10,000. 

The Bethod for calculating the value of services rendered by_ participants 
varied coitSiderfiMy among the' seven programs that made such an assessment. 
Cosbined with varia*'ions in cost accounting methods, a wide range of benefit- 
cost ratios is to be expected. The highest ratio reported was 7.36 by the 
Washington Service Corps and the lowest was 0.78 by the New York City Volunteer 
Corps. The median benefit-cost ratir, 1.36, is within the range of 1.0 to 2.0 
that is typical of youth service profjrams. 
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essence of the test is to guarantee service opportunities to all young people 
in a given geographic area and make provisions for their placement and support. 
A major contention of those who favor tnandatory service is that it is the only 
way to reach many who would benefit most from a service period. I believe they 
can be reached through the universal voluntary approach but the only way to 
find out is through actual testing. No amount of theoretical study will give 
us the definitive answer. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I see the next five years as a time of testing, 
growtii and evaluation for national service. It is a good time to test various 
models of national service because there is no military draft and the youth 
population is smaller than it has been or will be for cany years. In five years 
time, several hundred thousand young people will have served, the studies will 
be complete, and decisions can te made about the next steps for national service. 
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